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PLATE I.—ANCIENT WORKS AT MARIETTA 


The works at Marietta, as represented in Plate I, is from Harris’ Travels. 
of the works were destroyed, and so gives a good view. 
the high conical mound and which were, perhaps, symbolic in character. 
relative arrangement, to 
was from|wells just outside of the enclosure, near the covered way—neither of which are seen. The lookout 
mound was 30 feet_high, and commanded a view down the Ohio River for many miles 


The cut was made before any 
Wesee in it crescents which originally surrounded 


The general relief of the works, a 
graphy and the relation of the}works to it, are plainly seen. The water supply here 
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VILLAGE LIFE AND THE MOUND-BUILDERS’ 
CULTUS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The picture of the Mound-builders’ territory which we have 
presented is one in which different classes or tribes occupied 
different districts, filling each district with their own peculiar 
cultus. The picture is a varied one, for the tribes or classes 
followed different employments, used different implements and 
showed different grades ofadvancement. Theconditions of society 
were correlated to physical surroundings, There seems to have 
been, also, changes among the people at various times; migra- 
tions from one district into another, the abandonment of earth- 
works of one class, and the erecting of a similar class of 
earth-works in another region, the routes of migration being 
marked by the tribes, either in entering their territory or in 
departing from it. 

The location of the niodern tribes of Indians, with their pecu- 
liar habits and customs, has also come into the picture and been 
a prominent feature in the scene. The panorama has been a 

_ moving one; in fact, the changes have been so numerous that it 
has been difficult to distinguish the earlier from the later tribes, 
and much confusion has been the result, It is probably on this 
account that many have confounded the Mound-builders with the 
Indians and classed both together, not realizing that the Mound- 
builders’ cultus was so distinct. 

There is, however, one factor which may enable us to draw the 
lines between the different periods of occupation, and which may 
help us to solve the Mound-builder problem; that factor is the 
one comprised in the title ot this chapter, namely, village life. 

I, The character of the villages is the test by which we deter- 
mine the cultus which prevailed in a certain period of time and 
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in particular localities, and is the especial means by which we 
ascertain the Mound-builders’cultus. We speak of the Mound- 
builders’ cultus because it was distinctive, in fact, as distinctive as 
the cliff-dwellers or the lake-dwellers, or the Aztec or Maya cul- 
tus, and because it furnishes us a definite name for a specific period 
of time and helps us to separate that time from that which pre- 
eceded, and that which followed; but the cultus was embodied 
in the village life as much as in any other element, and we shall, 
therefore, point to this as the factor which will enable us to dis- 
tinguish the cultus. Village life may, indeed, have prevailed 
among the Indian tribes, as it prevailed among all of the unciv- 
ilized races, both in this continent and in every other one. Mr. 
Stanley informs us that villages were very common in Central 
Africa, that all the trails led through villages; travelers have 
spoken of the villages of South America and have pictured the 
roadways which led from one city or ancient village to another, 
Thé early and later explorers maintain 

that there were roadways in Central 

America, Yucutan and in Honduras, 

>  -,* which led from the ancient cities to 


_ 4 the sea coast, and from the sea coast 


lent, and was as common among the 
\ - later as the earlier races—but its fea- 
tures were distinctive. 

The features which distinguish the 
villages of the Mound-builders are as follows: 1. The presence 
of earth-works, which in one way or another form an enclosure, 
either as walls, as pyramids, as circles, burial mounds or effigies. 
They may have been used as burial places, as lookouts, as altars, 
game drives, places of assembly, but all of them were connected 
with the villages. 2. The abundance of relics in the mounds, de- 
posited as offerings, or personal belongings, gives evidence of a 
numerous population, which had its center in the village. 3. The 
earliest villages were those of the Mound-builders, and can be 
distinguished from the villages of the later Indian races by their 
age. The burial mounds show a succession of races, but the 
burials which are the earliest, or lowest down, may be taken as 
those of the Mound-builders*. 4. The villages of the Mound- 
builders were generally located upon the high land and were 
attended with lookout mounds, trails or roadways, and other 
signs which indicate that they were connected with one another, 
showing that the occupants were the permanent possessors of 


n » j o to islands. We do not maintain that 
at village life was peculiar to the Mound- 
c v builders—as it was everywhere preva- 
27.2 
-_ 


Fig. 1.—Viliage with Water Supply. 





*See Chap. I, p. 30; Chap. IV, p. 53-58; Chap. V, Burial Mounds, p. 65-74; Chap. 
VIII, p. 123. 
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the entire region.* 5. The evidence of an organized condition of 
society is given by the villages of Mound-builders; the villages 
were occupied by clans, the clans were arranged in tribes, tribes 
were gathered into confederacies. 

The grade of advancement in the earth-works and relics dis- 
tinguished the Mound-builders’ villages from those which either 
preceded or followed,and furnishes a good test as to the MounJ- 
builders’ cult. , 

1. Let us take up first the study of the earth-works. Many 
of these were located on ground where modern cities have grown 
up, but there was a time when they were the most marked 
objects in the landscape, and the record of them is more com- 
plete than that of the temporary Indian villages which have 
been gathered in the same spot. The center of population was 
in the village throughout all ages, but in the Mound-builders’ 
age the villages were more extensive than at any other time and 
were perhaps as imposing in ap- 
pearance as many of the villages 
built by the white man, and were 
especially in contrast with those of 
the Indians. 

Indian villages were often erect- 
ed in the midst of Mound-builders’ 
enclosures; Indian graves intruded 
into the tumuli of Mound-builders, 
and Jndian relics are found mingled 
with Mound-builders’ relics. But if,» yinage with Sacrificial Mound.t 
an extensive earthwork, with heavy 
wall and great gateways can be distinguished from an ordinary 
camping place; if the deposits of beautifully carved relics, such 
as pipes, highly wrought copper specimens, and pearl beads can 

- be distinguished from the rude camp kettles, the occasional brass 
and silver brooch, the fragments of cloth and the debris of the 
camp, the permanent abode or house can be distinguished from 
a rude wigwam, the Mound-builders’ cultus can be separated 
from the Indian, even when the villages were in the same locality. 

Any one who reads the descriptions of Indian wars, especially 





* See Chap. II, p. 17-18; Chap. VI, p. 89, American Geologist, article by S. D. Peet, 
on The Flood Plain, p. 264. 

+ The cuts given in Figs. land 2 are taken from Atwater’s book, which was the 
first one published upon the Mound-builders, They represent the two villages form- 
erly situated on Paint Creek, five miles apart, with a fort between them, located at 
Bourneville. The same villages can be seen inthe map. These villages were some- 
what remarkable. . The one at A had an encloscre which contained 77 acres, in the 
center of which was an elliptical mound, 240x160 feet, and 30 feet high, surrounded 
by a low embankment and covered with a pavement of pebbles. There was a cres- 
cent near this mound, set around the edges with stone, and a number of wells were 
inside and outside the enclosure. The circle contains 17 acres; within it was a 
smaller circle, which probably marked the site of the estufa. Here we have —_ 
visions for religious ceremonies as well as residence and defense. The other village 

B) contained no elliptical mounds, but there was within ita pond 15 feet deep and 
39 feet across, which is fed by a rivulet flowing from the high land through the walls 
and furnished the village with water supply. 
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those conducted by Gen. St. Clair, Anthony Wayne, Gen. George 
Washington, Gen. Braddock, can realize that the villages which 
were so easily destroyed by the invading whites, and which were 
frequently transported by command of the Indian chiefs, were 
but temporary camps, and in great contrast to the Mound-build- 
ers’ villages. The battlefields have been located, but not one of 
them is marked by any earthworks, such as the ancient races 
were accustomed to erect. The villages which were attacked 
. were clusters of tempor- 
ary wigwams, seme of 
them without even the 
protection of a palisade. 
They were so easily de- 
stroyed that a single fire 
would sweep them from 
off the face of the earth, 
and, in a few years, not 
a trace of them was left. 
Even in the localities 
where, according to the 
early maps, Indian vil- 
lages once stood, the 
explorer will seek in 
vain for any vestige by 
which he can identify 
thesite. If he takes the 
names of distinguished 
chiefs, such as King Phil- 
lip, Pontiac, Tecumseh 
FOATITIZD WILL, and Black Hawk, and 

a a seeks for their homes he 
will find no sign of them. 
stn —! The villages of Black 

Fig. 4.—Stockade Village near Granville, Ohio.* Hawk and Keokuk were 
situated on the DesMoines River, near Eldon, but not a sign 
of them remains; even the graves of these Indian warriors have 
been despoiled and their bones destroyed. 

There was formerly an Indian village on the Ohio, opposite 
the mouth of the Scioto. It was, however, located on the banks, 
below the terrace on which were the villages of the antient 
Mound-builders. The contrast between the two villages—the 
ancient and the modern—can be seen here. Here we see 





4cniNG COUNTY One 
Sarigrd by EO. Spuier ond EM. Davis M47. 

















* The stockades represented in Figs. 3 and 4 are such as are very common in Ohio 
and Kentucky and many of the western States. They are not known to have been 
built by any Indian tribe, but may have marked the intervening period between 
the Mound-builders’ age and that of the modern Indian, They show the difference 
between the cult of the early Mound-builders and that of the later race. One of 
these was situated near Granville, and in sight of the alligator or opossum mound, 
about five miles from the works at Newark. It has an area of 18 acres. The ditch is 
outside of the wall. Inside the wall is a small circle, 100 feet in diameter. In the 
circle are two mounds, both of which contain altars. 
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heavy walls cn the high terrace, fifty feet above the bank where 
the modern village was located, the oval enclosure isolated on a 
spur, and the covered ways extending for eight miles or more, 
with the bastions, gateways, circles, and burial mounds all con- 
nected by a ferry with the walls, circles, mounds, on the summit 
of the hill opposite, and these again by another ferry with the 
walls, concentric circles and temple mounds, several miles away, 
the length of the walls being twenty-two miles. On the other 
hand, the Indian village is so insignificant that a single flood over- 
flowed its site and swept away all vestige of the encampment, 
taking the houses of the few white settlers, which had been built 
upon the same spot, so that now nothing is left to reveal either of 
the later periods of occupation.* All signs of the Indian village 
and early settlement of the white man have disappeared, but the 
works of the Mound-builders remain, notwithstanding the growth 
of a modern city on the spot. 

2. It has been maintained by some that the stockade was pecu- 
liar to the northern 
Indian, the earthwork 
to the southern Indian 
and that this consti- 
tuted the only differ- 
ence between the vil- 
lages, but the fact is} " 
the stockade was as 
common at the south 
as at the north, and 
in both sections there 
are earthworks which 
were built by an ear- 
lier race. Beauchamp 
has shown this to be 
the case in thestate of| 4 
New York. He main- Fig. 4 —Stockade Village in Ohio. 
tains that there was a 
period of time when villages were surrounded by earth-works, 
but at a subsequent period the timbered palisade took their 
place,t The stockades of the Iroquois tribes were more endur- 
ing than the temporary villages of the Algonkins, but these have 
so far disappeared that it is difficult to locate their villages. On 
the other hand, the villages of the Mound-builders, who preceded 
the Iroquois, are identified by earth-works which still remain. 
Sir William Dawson has also shown that the villages of the 
earlier races were attended with a class of relics which indicated 
a cultus peculiar to the age and the people.{ 


The antiquity of the first race can be judged from the fact thata 





Section. 











* See map, p. 253. t+ See Amer, Antiquarian. +See Fossil Man. 
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nest of copper relics, consisting of socketed spears and spades 
of the Wisconsin stamp, was found while digging the St. Law- 
rence canal, on the banks of the St. Lawrence River, some fifteen 
feet below the surface. The antiquity of the Mound-builders’ 
village in the State of Ohio can also be seen from the earth- 
works, The village near Dayton, Ohio, covered several miles 
of a level plain, but so long ago that the sweep of the waters of 
the Great Miami River in the time of flood has taken away a 
larger portion of the walls and yet that which remains extends 
beyond the modern village of Alexandersville, and takes in two 
stations on the railroad.* 

3. Village life impressed itself upon the soil everywhere. Even 
in the region where the hunter life was prevalent, this is every- 
where apparent. Here 
ANCIENT WORK, sop the villages were sur- 

a ga | |\rounded either by cir- 
cles of burial mounds 
or by animal effigies, 
or rude earth-works,f 
out there are also 
lookout mounds, and 
game drives, garden 
veds, and occasionally 
iltar mounds, which 
indicate that certain 
clans occupied the lo- 
cality, Game drives 
are not confined to the state of Wisconsin, but are found in II]linois 
and other states, showing that while the Mound-builders of this 
region were hunters, they dwelt in villages. 

It remained, however, for the agricultural races to build the 
most elaborate earth-works, as a defense to their villages. These 
were placed uniformly upon terraces overlooking the rivers, and 
abounded with covered ways, graded ways, lookout mounds, 
dance circles, burial places, all of which were guarded by earth- 
walls.t 

Walled villages were numerous in the middle district, on both 
sides of the Ohio River, but they did not all belong to the same 
class. In fact, four or five types of Mound-builders’ villages have 
been discovered in this region, all of which may have been pre- 
historic. These were followed by the rude villages of the modern 
Indian races. The effort has been made to identify these modern 
Indians§ as the descendants of the earlier Mound-builders, but 


*See Antiquities of Tenn., by Gen. G. P. Thurston, p. 40. Jones’ Aboriginal Re- 
mains, p.115. See map of works at Alexandersville. 

+See William Dawson's Description of moana oy 40; Hubbard’s Memorial 
Sketches of a Half Century, p 232; Peet’s Emblematic unds, p. 208; Smithsonian 
Report, Description of Earth Walls on the Spoon River and Fox River, Illinois. 

{See Bartram’s Travels. 

2See An‘ iquitles of Southern Indians, by C, C. Jones. 
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Fig. 5 —Stockade Village in Uhio. 
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the very contrast between the two classes of villages, the earlier 
and later, refutes this. The Mound-builders may have changed 
their location,and the occupants of the villages of one district have 
established their villages in another district, but if this was the 
case, those who migrated must have adopted another style of 
village architecture and manufactured a different class of relics, 
having dropped those to which they had been accustomed, for 
there are no two districts in which the same works or relics can 
be discovered, Relics, to be sure, are found in Iowa and Illinois 
which resemble those in Ohio, but there are no such earth-works. 
A few works are found in West Virginia and Kentucky which 
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Fig. 6.—Sacred Enclosure in Kentucky * 


resemble the Ohio villages, but the relics are quite different. It 
appears that there was a period in which every district exhibited 
a Mound-builder’s cultus, another period in which it disappeared 
or was lost, ’ 

4. The loss ofthis cultus is one ofthe plainest facts in archeology. 
We pass over the districts and study the works and relics which 
we ascribe to the earlier Mound-builders, but we find the people 
gone, and we fail to recognize or identify their cultus in any one of 
the modern tribes of Indians. In fact, the change of cultus has 
been so great in every district that we fail to reach any certainty 
in reference to the time of occupation or the people who built 
the villages. When we interrogate the Indians of any tribe, 
Iroquois, Algonkin, Dakota, Cherokee, Shawnee, we find their 
memory uncertain and their traditions indefinite.t 





*The works at Mt. Sterling consist of an enclosure 100 feet square, an elliptical 
mound, 9 feet high, truncated and connected by a wall with a smal! conical mound, 
a circle with a ditch and square platform, and a hexagonal enclosure with a gateway 
to the east. These works exhibit an identity with those in Ohio and were probably 
symbolic or religious in their character. The proximity to the streams suggests a 
water cult. See Fig. 6. 

+See Irving’s Florida; for Study of Skulls see report of Davenport Academy of 
Science, Lucian M. Carr’s Antiquities of Tenn., p. 117; Aericultural Races, Jones 
Southern Indians, Eleventh report Peabody Museum, p. 384. 
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The Shawnees have indeed been traced from one locality to 
another, for they were great wanderers, but the relics which have 
been found in the stone graves which are said to mark their 
route, are as different in different localities as if they were man- 
ufactured by entirely distinct races. The abandonment of their 
homes by these wandering tribes must have occurred long years 
ago, for otherwise we could not account for the change which 
has come upon them in their cultus and art motives. So with 
the Cherokees, and the 

auunare woans Muscogees and other tribes. 
Sintnaaiihbimiem Adair and Bartram tell us 

- the Cherokees had a tradi- 
tion that the pyramids at 
the south were built by a 
preceding race; that they 
only occupied them as new 
comers after vanquishing 
the nations who inhabited 
them, and that the former 
possessors told the same 
story concerning them; that . 
they found the mounds 
when they took possession 
of the country.- Mr. Jones 
says that “the works were 
subject to secondary uses. 
Temple mounds, originally 
designed for religious ob- 
jects, were by the Creeks 
and Cherokees converted 
into stockade forts and used 
as residences for their chiefs 
or for purposes of sepul- 
ture.” The tradition is 
that the incursion of wild tribes from the North drove off the 
Mound-builders from the middle districts, some of which intruded 
themselves upon the southern districts, and at a still earlier date 
these southern tribes supplanted a race of pyramid-builders, 
These traditions are confirmed by the study of the relics and 
works, all of which indicate that many changes took place in 
pre-Columbian times, the transposition of new populations hav- 
ing brought in a new cultus, with intervals of varying length, 














Fig. 7—Mound-builders’ Village and Covered Way. 





* The enclosure called Dunlap’s Works is situated on the third terrace above the 
Scioto. There isa covered way 1240 feet long, with a lookout mound at the end 
which commands a view of the river valley, and a terraced mound or mound and 
circle not far from the covered way. On the fourth terrace isan outwork which may 
have served as a race-course or a place of games, There was a gateway and a graded 
eg connecting it with the enclosure, Tne small circle is on the bank of the river, 

ut there is no large circle connected with the works, 
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PLATE III.—_VILLAGE ENCLOSURES AND COVERED WAY. 


The works at Hopeton, High Banks and Cedar Banks represent the character ot 
the ancient Mound-builiders’ villagesjand the contrast withithe villages of the later 
indians. Those at Hopeton are on the third terrace, just below an elevated plain; 
the rectangle measures 950 by 900, the circle 1,060 feet, twelve gateways, measure 25 
feet in width. The two circles measure 200 and 250 feet; one covers a gateway, the 
other cuts into the square. The walks of the rectangle were 12 feet high and feet 
nase, Two parallel walls extend toward the river, 2,400 feet in length, 150 feet apart. 
.They terminated at the foot of the terrace, where the river once ran through, and 
a fertile bottom now intervenes. This covered way may have connected the village 
ot Hopeton w'th Meund City, which is just oppos'te, and suggests the religious cer- 
emony of crossing the river with their dead, similar to that of the Egyptians. 
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PLATE IV.—VILLAGE ENCLOSURES AND DANCE CIRCLES. 


The Cedar Bank work is a square enclosure, and is but half a mile from Hopeton. 
Between the two were the large truncated mound and circle, giving the idea that- 
these were.the sites of temples where the villagers worshipped. The works at High 
Bank illustrate the same point, They consist of one octagon 950 feet in diameter, 
a circle 1,050 feet, and two small circles 250 teet: the walis were formerly 12 feet high 
and 50 feet at base. A large truncated mound 30 feet high was formerly on the 
terrace, one-quarter of a mile away. A covered way connects the village with the 
circle on the bank of the river, The age of this vi lage is here shown. The river 
formerly flowed near the bank and cut away the terrace and a part of the circle, 
leaving the bank 80 feet high. but now flows at a distance. An Indian town was 
situated a short distance below this point and an Indian burial place on the brow of 
the hill; the two contrasting strangely with the ancient works of the Mound-builders. 
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5. We do not then misinterpret the evidence given by the earth- 
works, when.we say that the confederacies of the Mound-builders, 
whether situated along the upper, middle or lower Mississippi, 
the Cumberland, St. Francis, or Ohio River, or in Florida or the 
Gulf States, must have long preceded that of the Indians,* and 
that the history of these villages was quite different from that of 
the modern tribes. We go back to the time of the first dis- 
covery and examine the picture of the villages presented by the 
historians of Ferdinand De Soto’s expedition, and find that they 
were thoroughly equipped with the machinery of government 
and religion, and are to be, by this means, distinguished from 
the villages of the Atlantic coast and the New England States, 
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Fig. 8.—Stockade Fortin Tennessee, Fig. 9.—Stockade Fort in Uhio.t+ 


where the stockade villages were prevalent, but the changes 
which came upon the Mound-building tribes, both North and 
South, broke up the early confederacies and in a measure obliter- 
ated the Mound-builders’ cultus, so that we can, with no degree 
of propriety, use the term Indian when we would describe this 
earlier condition, even if we were convinced that the Mound- 
builders and the Indian were of the same stock. 

On this point there is great uncertainty, for the best authori- 
ties maintain that there were from two to four races in the 
Mound builders’ territory. The pyramids at the South were 


* Antiquities of Southern Indians, p. 126, by C. C. Jones, 

+ The stone fort in Tennessee 9nd the earth fort in Ohio (Figs. 8 and 9) illustrate 
the cultus of ted ono The stone fort was uponaneminence, It contained tw» 
pyramids, One of these was occupied by two lookouts, twenty feet high. This fort 
is on the bank of Duck Creek, just above a waterfall, and is fuil of the evidence ofa 
skillful work and of an advanced people. The earth-work marks the site of an or- 
dinary stockade village, located on the bluff, with the unfailing spring below. 
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occupied by a people who resembled the Polynesians, but the 
stockades of the North by a people who were more like the 
Mongolians. Relics of the Mound-builders resemble those found 
in Great Britain and the north of Ireland, and even suggest the 
transmission of the same myths and symbols from the eastern to 
the western continent, Let us look at the facts. In Goodyear’s 
book on the Grammar of the Lotus,* isa picture of the divinity of 
the Gauls. In this picture the divinity is crowned with the horns 
of the deer, exactly as the Mound-builders’ chief, found in the 
depths of the mounds on the Hopewell farm in Southern Ohio, 
was crowned.t 

Mr. J. R. Nissley has described a pipe which combined the 
“cupstone” symbols, which are so common in Great Britain, with 
the serpent symbol. This pipe was in the form of a serpent, one 
cup mark in the head and another in the tail, the orifice between 
making the mouth-piece ; but on the base of the pipe were several 
cup marks, making the pipe doubly symbolic.[ _ 

Tne discovery of the Exeter vase of Nebraska, with its shal- 
low receptacle and its four sides carved with animal heads, and 
the discovery of the Toronto pipe, with its distorted face, pre- 
senting the symbol of the tree and serpent on its side, will lead 
us to the thought that there must have been a pre-Columbian 
contact with other countries. The progress of pre-historic 
archeology is bringing out more and more the fact that there 
were great differences between the races.§ 

The skulls of the southern Indians certainly differ from those 
of the northern Indians, even if the language was the same. It 
‘is easy for a people to change language, but constitutional traits 
continue through many generations, The Cherokees, Iroquois, 
Dakotas, may have belonged to the same stock, separated from 
one another in the Ohio valley at some remote time, but they 
differed from the Muscogees and southern tribes, and as to the 
Shawnees, it is acknowledged they belong to a different stock 
from either. These facts should lead us to the habit of recog- 
nizing differences. If we are to take the traditions of the Indians 
into the account, we shall conclude that the southern Mound- 
builders came from the West, the northern Mound-builders from 
the East or Northeast. 

If we are to obliterate all distinctions and to class the Mound- 
builders’ cult with the modern Indian, making out that the his- 
toric tribes properly represent the pre-historic conditions, we 
may as well give up our study of pre-historic archeology, and 
for that matter the study of the science of sociology also, and 
say that there was no difference between a savage warrior and a 
settled agriculturist, or between the animal worshiper and the 











* See Grammar of the Lotus, 

+See Ancient Monuments. 

{See American Antiquarian, Vol. XIV, No. 4. 
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sun worshiper, between the stockade-builder and the pyramid- 
builder. The term Indian has been applied to all classes and all 
grades and all districts, embracing the Eskimo fisherman, the 
Indian hunter, the southern agriculturist, Zuni, Pueblos, the 
civilized Aztec, the Maya, but it is not the general name that we 
need so much as the specific term, and so we prefer to classify 
the works of the Mississippi valley under the name which has 
already gone into use and to acknowledge that there was a 
Mound-builder’s cultus. 

The theory that there was an American race which had only 
one language and one origin, and that this race occupied the 
entire continent and filled it with one type of mankind, has 
this evil tendency, it prevents us from drawing a distinction 
between the different languages, customs, symbols, and forestalls 
any inquiry as to previous migration or pre-historic contact 
with other races, but this theory is even worse, for it shuts our 
eyes to the distinction between the earlier and later conditions 
and puts everything on one dead level. We need a closer analysis 
and minute distinctions rather than these grand generalizations.* 

If there was a historic, a proto-historic and a pre-historic period 
on this continent, we want to know the differences in the cults 
rather than the resemblances. These differences are shown by 
the specimens of art and architecture that still remain, and we 
need to study these so as to assign them to the different periods 
and races. When we study the pre-historic works, we recognize 
the differences between them and ascribe these not only to the 
different modes of life and religious systems which were adopted 
by the races, but we also assign the different cults to the period 
and age to which they belong? 

It was this mistake which that eminent author, Mr. L. H. 
Morgan, made while treating of American Sociology and which 
many of his disciples are making to this day. He took the 
cultus of the Iroquois, with which he was familiar, and made it a 
pattern for all the native tribes and races, reducing everything, 
civilized and uncivilized, to the same simple elements. The long 
house of the Iroquois served as a pattern to him for the houses 
of the Mound-builders, and seemed to prove that the same com- 
munistic state everywhere prevailed. He went so far as to 
reconstruct a Mound-builders’ village after the same pattern, and 
placed the long houses on the summit of the walls, instead of 
inside the enclosure.{ He imagined that the Pueblos, of Arizona, 
served as a pattern for the cities of Mexico and Central America 
and called all the places of that region communistic houses. 

He maintained that the civilized races, were all of them, not 
only organized into clans, but were in the communistic state; 





*See Brinton’s American Race. 

+See Morgan’s Ancient Society. 

+See North American Review; see Morgan’s Houses and House Life; see Contri- 
butions to Ethnol. Bureau, Vol, ITl. 
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that their cities were nothing but Pueblos and their kings noth- 
ing but chiefs; that everything about them must be reduced to 
a primitive state and run in the same mold which the Iroquois 
furnished. 


II. We areto notice the variety inthe architecture of the villages, 
especially when we are studying the village life of the Mound- 
builders and seek to recognize the differences between them and 
the other tribes or races. While we acknowledge that village 
life was universal in America, yet it differed according to locality, 
each race or tribe having impressed upon their villages their 
own ethnic states and customs, The tribes, to be sure, were 
composed of clans, and the clans were generally gathered into 
villages, each clan having a village by itself. 

The clans or tribes might be organized into a confederacy, 
the land belong to the confederacy, but it was divided and held 
by the clans and could not be alienated except by consent of the 
clans when assembled together. There was no such thing as 
property in severalty or landed property. Sometimes there was 
the removal of a nation by reason of defeats and oppressions, but 
the conquered tribes, when they felt that their territory had been 
invaded and could not be held against their enemies, generally 
moved as a body, Their tribal organization was stronger than 
their attachment to their lands. The graves of their fathers were 
precious to them, but they would rather leave these than to have 
their tribe broken up. Theelement of religion came in. Ances- 
tral worship prevailed among many of the tribes and thus threw 
an air of sacredness over the abodes of their ancestors and made 
their villages permanent. The graves were near the villages 
and the precious remains were under the care of the villagers as 
such. It was like tearing up everything that was precious to 
them when they were forced to move. It was for this reason 
that the village clans remained so long in their territory and 
defended themselves by such novel methods, It was for this 
reason also that the same clans, when they changed from 
one district to another, became so thoroughly disorganized. 
Having been driven from their original territory, in which their 
clan life had found such embodiment, they seemed to have 
adopted the customs and habits of the people into whose terri- 
tory they migrated, making the old village sites their abodes, 
changing the old works into new uses. This question, as to 
what became of the Mound-builders of any one district, is per- 
haps to be answered in the same way. The Mound-builders 
were evidently as tenacious of their homes as the Cliff-dwellers, 
but there were tribes and confederacies which had long occupied 
certain regions and had reached a high stage of advancement 
and in the course of time had constructed a most elaborate sys- 
tem of works. These were driven off by the invading hosts of 
savage hunters and never again reconstructed their villages or 
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their homes. The change which must have come upon the 
country is exhibited as much by the different style of architecture 
which they adopted as by anything else. 

The Indian villages on the Atlantic coast and in the state of 
New York seem to have been more permanent than those on the 
western prairies. They were frequently surrounded by stockades 
and were connected with one another by trails. The Indian villages 
of Virginia have been described by early discoverers. The 
village of Pomeiock was pictured by the painter Wyeth. From 
this we learn the arrangement of the village. We see the fields 
of corn, fields of tobacco, garden full of melons, forests full of 
deer, a pond in the back-ground; a broad roadway passes 
through the village; on one side are the houses of the chief, the 
houses for the preservation of the dead, and houses for the fami- 
lies; on the other side the dance circle, the feast tables, and the 
mourning places. The houses in the village are rectangular, 
with curved roofs, and resemble the houses of the Iroquois. 


The picture of the village of the southern Indians represent 
the houses as circular, the roofs dome-shaped, with the stockade 
surrounding them. There is, however, no earth-work in either 
of these pictures. The villages were just such as were occupied 
by the later tribes when they were in a settled condition. These 
Indians, to be sure, might have possibly built earth-works at one 
time and abandoned the habit, but if so it must have been before 
the discovery. The natural supposition is that they were a 
different class of people, who came in after the Mound-builders. 
We divide the Mound-builders’ villages into several classes, 
which differ according to their location, both in their method of 
defense, their general arrangement, style of architecture, class of 
relics which they contain, and the mode of life which they 
exhibit. Those of the effigy mounds being in one class, the 
“burial mounds” in another, and military works in another, 
sacred enclosures in another. The most remarkable of these 
are in Ohio, for they show that village life had reached a high 
stage. The villages of Tennessee are also to be mentioned. 
These were filled with lodge circles, and in these were large 
pyramidal or dormiciliary mounds and occasionally a lookout 
monnd. These resembled the Ohio villages, in that they were 
square enclosures, but they had no such elaborate gateways, and 
no such watch-towers within the gateways, and no concentric 
circles or combination of circles and squares, and no adjoining 
enclosures which contained altars or burial mounds; they were 
plain village enclosures, in which all the purposes of village life 
were carried out and only a single wall surrounding the whole, 
the defense being given by this wall and a stockade placed upon 
the summit. They resembled the villages of the stone grave 
people of Tennessee, in that they contained many graves within 
the enclosure, as well as lodge circles and pyramids. These 
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may be called the villages of the pottery-makers, for large quan- 
tities of pottery have been found in the enclosures. Entire 
mounds of large size have been opened and found full of nothing 
but pottery. The villages of the Gulf States were peculiar. 
These, for the most part, were destitute of any circumvallation. 
In its place, however, is to be found a large moat, which served 
all the purposes of a moat around a feudal castle, the defense 
of the village having been formed by a palisade of timbers, with 
gateways and, perhaps, draw-bridges. 

The chief peculiarity of these villages is that there are so 
many pyramids grouped around a central area, with the abrupt 
sides turned toward the moat ox fish-ponds, but the sides on 
which approaches and graded ways and terraces are to be seen 
are directed toward the central area. The villages of the eastern 
district of the Gulf States are also marked with pyramids, but 
they are generally pyramids placed in pairs—one of them being 
rectangular, with terraced sides and graded ways for approaches; 
the other oval or conical, with its summit truncated, and a spiral 
pathway leading to the summit. In these villages was a chunky 
yard, also a distinctive feature; the rotunda, having been elevated 
on the summit of the cone, was placed at one end of the yard, 
the pyramid, with the chief’s house on its summit, was located 
at the other end of the yard. The area within the yard was 
used as the public square or campus, the dance ground or 
the place for the trying’of captives. Descriptions have been 
written by various travelers, such as Adair and Bartram, who 
visited these villages when they were occupied by the Cherokees, 
so we that know exactly the use to which each part of the village 
was applied. Descriptions given by the Portuguese traveler, the 
historian of De Soto’s expedition, reveal to us also the use which 
was made of the pyramids in the western district by such tribes 
as dwelt there at the time. 

The Tennessee villages were furnished with more conveni- 
ences ‘and show better provisions for defense, for subsistence 
and for the carrying out’of all the purposes and customs con- 
nected with village life, but they were, after all, arranged after 
the same general plan and show the same clan organization. The 
houses were generally arranged around a public square, within 
which the people assembled, making it acommon campus. The 
temples, council houses, dance grounds and burial grounds they 
placed separately by themselves, making them somewhat exclusive 
and more sacred than their private houses. There were in all 
the villages provisions for the different classes—governmental 
and common—and conveniences for religious ceremonies, popu- 
lar assembles, festivals and amusements, and for burials. 

In the ancient villages of Ohio, there seems to have been 
a separate enclosure for each of the classes and for each especial 
purpose. The clan elders had their houses inside of the square 
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enclosure and the people had their lodges inside of the large 
circle; but the religious houses or round houses were located in 
a small circle adjoining the two, the burial places and dance 
grounds being placed in enclosures by themselves. Some of 
these villages in Ohio present evidence that there was a sacrificial 
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Fig. 10.—A Mound-builders’ Fort.* 


place in the midst of the large enclosure, and human sacrifices 
were offered to the sun. 

This thought that the Mound-builders had reached a stage 
where the different classes were recognized and where conven- 
iences were provided for them is worthy of notice, for in this 
consists one great difference between the ages. It matters not 
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what stock or race was represented by the villages, yet the fact 
that there are earth-works which were occupied by the different 
classes shows that the cultus was entirely different from that of 
savagery. Savages may indeed have had chiefs and clan elders 
and priests or medicine men, but their villages were rarely built 
to accommodate these different classes.* The fact that there 
were different kinds of villages in the same territory is then im- 
portant in this connection. It appears also that at one. period 
there were tribal capitals or central villages, and perhaps places 
of tribal assembly for the observance of religious ceremonies, as 
well as clan villages.f 

The proximity of villages to one another and their location 
along the valleys of the streams show that the tribal system pre- 
vailed, and that the tribes took the rivers for their habitats, the 
villages being the abodes of the clans. The discovery of the 
central villages and works peculiar to themselves proves also that 
there were confederacies which combined the tribes. These filled 
the districts with the works devoted to defense, government and 
religion, as well as domestic life, and so gave great variety to 
the earth-works. 

The defense of the village varied according to the locality.- In 
some places it was secured by placing a heavy earth wall around 
the entire village; in others by placing the villages in the midst 
of isolated tongues of land, making the position a source of 
safety ; in others the pyramids were erected, their abrupt sides 
forming a barrier against approach, while the terraced sides and 
graded way furnished easy access to the people who might de- 
sire to resort to their summits in time of danger. The groups 
of pyramids were sometimes surrounded ky moats, which served 
as fish-ponds in times of peace but barriers in times of war, re- 
sembling in this respect the feudal castles. There were a few 
villages that were destitute of circumvallation, though these 
were perhaps at one time surrounded by timber palisades or by 
stone and earth walls, which have disappeared. The size of the 
enclosures varied according to the population they were designed 
to accommodate. They varied from twenty-five to two hundred 
acres, In somé cases] there were several adjoining enclosures, so 
that the village would be divided into two or three parts, the 
entire circumvallation extending several miles, including one or 
two hundred acres, and in other cases§ there was a single enclo- 
sure, everything being included in that. 

III. As to the social status of the prehistoric villages, we may 
say that they represent three distinct grades, the first being the 
upper stage of savagery, the second the lower stage of barbarism, 
the third the semi-civilized condition. The relics and the works 








*Mr. Thruston thinks there was a division of labor, and refers to the trowels dis- 

covered among the stone graves as proof that the plasterers’ trade was followed. 

; tAztian, Marietta and Portsmouth were capitals; Newark, Circleville and many 
other places were clan villages. {In Ohio, In Indiana. 
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conspire to make the grade of society reached by the villages in 
the different districts very distinct. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan has divided the ethnical periods—savagery, 
barbarism and civilization—into sub-periods, making a lower, 
middle and upper condition of savagery, and a lower, middle 
and upper condition of barbarism; he has placed the village 
Indians upon one side of a line, assigning them to the lower 
status of barbarism, but the “partially village Indians” upon the 
other side of the line, assigning them to the upper status of 
savagery. It is, however, a question whether the term “partially 
village Indians” should be used, for village life prevailed among 
all classes. What the author means is, the hunter Indians occu- 
pied temporary villages, while the Pueblos of the far West 
occupied the more permanent villages and were thoroughly 
organized upon the communistic plan. We would, however, 
place a class between the two and identify them with the Mound- 





Fig. 11.—Frog Pipe from Indiana. 


builders, making their villages the test by which we ascertain 
the difference between these three classes: This difference con- 
sists not so much in the fact that that they represented different 
modes of life or different grades of advancement, as that they 
represented different styles of architecture, different styles of art, 
and different systems of religion, as well as different localities, or 
habitats. By this means we are able to classify the villages, 
We classify the grades by the villages. 1. We place the stockade 
villages in the first grade, and divide the people into hunters, 
warriors and nomads. 2, The extensive earth-works which are 
found in the Middle and Southern States, embody the Mound- 
builders’ villages. Weascribe these tothe second grade, and divide 
the people into horticultural, agricultural and sedentary classes, 
giving each a different class of works. 3. The Pueblos, who used 
adobe or stone, and built their villages in terraces, we assign 
to the third grade. They may be divided into three classes. 
Those who erected their pueblos in the valleys, and those who 
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placed their villages on the mesas and defended them by their 
location; and those who placed their houses on the sides of 
the cliffs, thrusting their villages into the niches, making the 
defense which the cliffs furnished the chief object. These culti- 
vated the soil by irrigation, had domestic animals and practiced 
the art of weaving. Their pottery was highly ornamented and 
their symbolism was elaborate. We see then, from this, that the 
Mound-builders’ cultus, as embodied in their villages and as rep- 


Fig. 12.—Stone Pulleys from the Stone Graves. 
resented by their relics which are scattered over the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley, filled the middle grade of advancement or the middle 
epoch of existence, making this region the place where a specific 
stage of development was reached. 


But all of the more ancient races, Mound-builders, Cliff-dwell- 
ers and Pueblos, seem to have been invaded by hordes of wild 
tribes who either drove them from their original seats or shut 
them up in their fortresses and finally reduced them to a 
decimated state, their territory being limited, their advancement 
hindered by the constant pressure of their enemies, The initial 
point of the migration of these later races is unknown, though 
according to later investigation there seems to have been three 
centers: 1st. The valley of the Columbia, the seat of the wild 


Fig. 13.—Flint Hoes from Tennessee. 


tribes, such as the Apaches, Comanches, etc., that crowded down 
upon the Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos and drove them from their 
ancient possessions. 2d, The peninsula between Lake Superior 
and Michigan, the seat of the Ojibwas and Athabascans, the 
nursery land of the many Algonquin tribes which spread over 
the entire region between the great lakes and the Ohio River and 
drove the Mound-builders from their possessions. 3d. The 
region north of the St. Lawrence River, the nursery grounds of 
the Iroquois tribes. 
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The cultivation of maize and plants tended to localize some of 
these tribes, so that the Iroquois, the Cherokees, and at one 
time the Dakotas, were established in smaller areas and rapidly 
grew into the condition of advanced village Indians; but these 
are the only regions in North America that can be called natural 
centers of subsistence and the 
natural sources of the migrat- 
ing tribes of hunters, nomads 
and warriors. 

Whether these various stocks 
of Indians, which are now so 
well known as coming from 
the same locality and related 
to ore another in language, 
originated on the continent, is 
very uncertain. All that we 
know about them is, that when 
they became known to his- 
tory they seem to have had 
all grades of culture, all styles 
of architecture, all modes of life, and all systems of religion, 
which both differed among themselves and also differed from 
those which seemed to have existed in the central regions before 
they reached them. Whether we are to class the Mound- 
builders among the older races and assign them all to a different 
stock from the Indians is now the problem. This much we may 
do—we may assign to them a 
cultus which was peculiar, and 
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Fig. 1,.—Barrel Shaped Disc. 


descendants in the native 
tribes which still survive, and 
there is no reason why we 
should not, in the case of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. We divide the 
entire continent into different districts, in which all grades of 
society are represented, placing the lower condition of savagery 
among the ice fields of the North, making fish subsistence the 
chief test; the middle status of savagery, we place in the forest 
regions about Hudson’s Bay and north of the great lakes, making 


Fig. 15.—Cloth from a Mound in Ohio. * 
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subsistence upon game the test; the upper status of savagery 
we assign to the head-waters of the Mississippi and along both 
sides of the great lakes and as far south as the Ohio River, 
making subsistence upon game and the occasional use of cereals 
the test, 


This leaves to us all the lower part of the Mississippi valley 
for the people who were in the lower status of barbarism, and 
who gained their subsistence partly by hunting and mainly by 
the cultivation of the maize, whom we call the Mound-builders. 
The middle status of barbarism, according to Mr. Morgan, was 
marked by cultivation, by irrigation, use of domestic animals, 
and was occupied by the village Indians of New Mexico and the 
ancient Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers. The upper status of bar- 
barism, which in Europe was marked by the manufacture of 
bronze, in America was, according to Mr. Morgan, occupied by 





Fig. 16—Monitor Pipes from Ohio and Iowa. 


the Aztecs. Civilization commenced with the use of the alpha- 
bet, manufacture of iron, and building with sculptured stone, and 
was in America occupied by the Toltecs, Nahuas, Mayas, and 
the ancient inhabitants of Peru. To these may be ascribed the 
ancient cities of Central America in which pyramids, and palaces, 
shrines and temples were very common, and idol pillars were the 
best specimens of art. 

The history of social development is also learned from the vil- 
lages; those from each part of the continent illustrate a different 
period of advancement. We take up the relics as they come to 
us from the different parts of the continent, and we read in them 
a story about the progress of mankind and see striking illustra- 
tions of the different periods or stages. Mr. Morgan has given 
us some hints as to the line of progress and as tothe tests. He 
says: Through the long period of savagery stone and bone 
implements, cane and splint baskets, skin garments, the village 
consisting of clustered houses, boatcraft, including bark and 
dug-out canoes, the spear pointed with flint, and the war-club, 
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flint implements of the ruder kinds, the organization into gentes, 
the system of totemism with the consanguine family and the 
mother right prevalent, monosyllabic language, gesture signs, 
picture writing, the worship of the elements in the lowest form, 
fetichism and cannibalism. In the lower period of barbarism 
the cultivation of maize, beans, squash and tobacco, finger weav- 
ing with warp and wool, the moccasin, legging and kilt of tanned 
deer skin, use of feathers for ornaments, and the pipe, the village 





Fig. 17.—Bird Pipe from Stone Grave, 


stockade for defense, tribal games, worship of animals and the 
elements, organization of confederacies, government by a council 
of chiefs. During the middle period native metals were intro- 
duced, such as copper and lead in its native state, native iron or 
brown hematite, and occasionally the beaten silver and gold, 
beaten into thin plates, ornamental pottery, polished flint and 
stone implements, woven fabrics of cotton and other vegetable 
fiber, the embryo loom, the construction of earth-works in the 
shape of fortresses, the erection of pyramids, the worship of the 
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Fig. 18.—Stone Whistles from Tennessee, 


sun, introduction of a priesthood, erection of estufas or rotundas 
for religious worship, separaticn of the caciques and the govern- 
mental houses from those of the common people, the introduc- 
tion of extensive agriculture in fields rather than in enclosures. 
The upper period, distinguished by commune houses with walls 
of adobe, dressed stone laid in courses, cyclopean walls, lake- 
dwellers constructed on piles, knowledge of native metals, the 
use of charcoal and crucible, bronze relics in Europe, copper 
relics in America, ornamented pottery in colors and with symbols, 
art of weaving advanced to a high state, domestic animals intro- 
duced, cultivation by irrigation with reservoirs and irrigating 
canals, the worship of the sky, with personal and animal gods, 
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as guardians as parts of the sky, a priesthood distinguished by 
its costume, government by chiefs who were also priests, the 
beginning of hierarchy. 

Here we would call attention again to the Mound-builders. 
We have already divided the Mound-builders’ territory into 
several districts and have confined the different classes of Mound- 
builders to certain limited habitats, but we must remember that 
the same kind of works found in these districts extend in limited 
numbers into other districts. Within the districts the relics and 
the earth-works so correspond that we may decide as to the mode 
of life, the grade of culture, means of subsistence, social organi- 
zation and religious system which prevailed; but without the 
district they are exceptional and can not be regarded as indices 
of the cultus which prevailed. The presence of these excep- 


Fig. 19.—Clay Pipe from Indiana, 


tional works and their associated relics in the midst of others has 
been supposed by some to prove the migrations of the Mound- 
builders through certain districts before they reached their hab- 
itat; but the evidence is unsatisfactory, for the line of migration 
as thus indicated is but a short one and gives us no hint as to 
their original home or starting point. There is always an uncer- 
tainty in regard to the direction— whether it indicates a line to 
or from the habitat, while the relics of the different districts are 
similar. 

We give a series cf cuts here to illustrate the different charac- 
ter of the relics in the different districts. It will be noticed that 
the pipes of the Ohio Mound-builders were without any stem; 
bowl and stem were carved out of one piece. See Fig,16. The 
same kind of pipes are found in Illinois and Iowa. The pipes 
from Indiana, from the stone graves and the southern Mound- 
builders were designed for stems. Some of them hada small 
orifice, and were carved into frogs and ducks. Figs. 11-17. These 
we call calumets, for they remind us of the modern pipés in 
which the natural head of a bird is used, and which has the stem 
trimmed with feathers of various kinds. The so-called Cherokee 
pipe is one which resembles the modern clay pipe, the stem and 
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bowl being made of one stone, but both are round and trumpet 
shaped. There are many carved pipes, both at the south and 
at the north, some of which are made of clay-and some of stone, 
a specimen of which is given in Fig. 19, from Indiana. Mr. C.C. 
Jones calls these calumets, but they seem to have been used by 
all of the tribes of modern Indians, as well as by the ancient 
Mound-builders, and can hardly be regarded as having such a 
sacred character as a calumet. 

The copper impiements represented in Plate V are from Wis- 
consin and Ohio. These show the difference between hunters 
and agriculturists. The Wisconsin relics are knives, spears, and 
arrows; the Ohio relics are chisels, awls, needles, a few spades 
and spears. There are copper relics in Iowa, but they are mainly 
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Fig. 20.—Chunky Stones. 


axes. In Tennessee copper spools are very numerous. Copper 
relics in Georgia are wrought into winged figures. We see the 
cultus of the different classes of Mound-builders in the copper 
relics. . 

The chunky stones represented in Fig. 20 are from Ohio. They 
have been described by Squier and Davis. Such stones are very 
numerous in Tennessee and in the Gulf States. The chunky 
stones of Illinois are much smaller and not as deeply dished. 
They may have been used for a different purpose, and so are not 
properly called chunky stones. 

The maces and badges represented in Plate VI are from Ohio 
and Tennessee. Maces like these have been found as far south 
as Florida, as far north as Minnesota, though rarely in the prairie 
regions. They show the cultus of the Mound-builders of all 
regions. Illustrations of specimens of pottery of St. Francis 
River may be seen in Plate VII. In this we have a figure of a 
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serpent, of a fish, a nondescript animal, of the cross, suastika, 
concentric circles. All of the specimens are bottles or water 
carriers. These have been described by Prof. W. B. Potter, and 
are now in the historical rooms of St. Louis. 

Every effort to identify the cultus of any known tribe of 
Indians with that of a distinct district must be taken as largely 
made up of conjecture. We do not consider that there is the 
same uncertainty in reference to the Mound-builders’ cultus, for 
the following reasons: 1. Within their habitat the Mound-build- 
ers of each class impressed their entire life upon their works, and 
they shcw exactly the grade of advancement they reached, the 
mode of life they followed, the type of religion they exercised, 
and the form of government they adopted, at a certain period of 
time, and we may take the picture which is furnished as a tolera- 
bly correct one. 2. The association of the relics with the works 
is an additional fact. These relics may be made from materials 
brought from other districts, and so prove an ancient intercourse 
and an ancient aboriginal trade, but when they are found in the 
district they show the cultus which prevailed elsewhere. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that generally the raw material is 
brought from diverse and distant localities, but when it reaches 
the district it receives the stamp of the people of that district. 
In this way the flint and the stone and the shell and the copper 
may be mined in other places and traded or carried, but the 
arrows, the spears, the pipes, the copper implements and shell 
ornaments show in their finish and form the very people or dis- 
trict to which they belonged. This enables us to identify them 
not only as the handiwork of the ancient inhabitants, but also as 
that of the inhabitants of a particular locality or district. 

Illustrations of these points are very numerous. We have 
only to go over the Mound-builders’ territory and recognize the 
different earth-works distributed there, and then take the relics 
gathered from each locality and group them properly, remem- 
bering the association with the earth-works and their correlation 
to the scenery, and we have a picture of the cultus of each class 
of Mound-builders both definite and reliable. 
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PLATE VIII —RELICS FROM THE STONE GRAVES. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J. P. MacLean. 


IV.—NORSE REMAINS IN AMERICA. 


If this tower was standing when Rhode Island was first set- 
tled, it would have been a work of so great wonder as to have 
attracted general attention. Newport was founded in 1639, and 
in none of the early documents is there any mention of the Old 
Mill. There was no tradition concerning it among the people, 
but was universally referred to as a wind-mill, showing for what 
purpose it had been used, and is positively known to have served 
during the eighteenth century, both as a mill and powder-house. 
It is first distinctly mentioned in the will of governor Benedict 
Arnold, of Newport, where it is called “my stone-built wind- 
mill.” Had it been an ancient monument, Dr. Danforth, in 1680, 
or Cotton Mather, in 1712, would not have failed to mention it. 

The first house in Newport was built by Nicholas Easton, but 
he makes no mention of the Old Stone Mill. In 1663, Peter 
Easton wrote, “this year we built the first wind-mill,” and in 
1675, he again wrote, ‘ta storm blew down our wind-mill.” 

Benedict Arnold must have been a very popular man in Rhode 
Island, for he was several times governor, the last time from 
1677 to 1678. He came frcm Providence to Newport in 1653. 
He built a house upon a lot of sixteen acres, the eastern part of 
which includes the mill. Gov. Arnold died in 1678, aged sixty- 
three years. His will is dated December 20, 1677, in which he 
enjoins: “My body I desire and appoint to be buried at ye 
northeast corher of a parcel of ground containing three rods 
square, being of, and lying in, my land, in or near the line or 
path trom my dweiling house, leading to my stone-built wind- 
mill, in ye town of Newport above mentioned.” Edward 
Pelham, son-in-law of above, in his will dated May 21, 1741, in 
his bequest to his daughter, Hermzoine, savs: ‘Also one other 
piece or parcel of land situated, lying and being in Newport 
aforesaid, containing eight acres or thereabouts, with an old 
stone wind-mill thereon standing, and being and commonly 
called and krown by the name of the mill field, or upper field.” 
In 1834, Joseph Mumford, then being eighty years old, stated 
that his father was born in 1699, and always spoke of the build- 
ing as a powder-mill, and he himself remembered that in his 
boyhood, or about 1760, it was used as a hay mow. Another 
octogenarian, John Langley, remembered hearing his father say, 
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that when he was a boy, which must have been early in the 
eighteenth century, he carried corn to the mill to be ground. 

In these citations it will be observed that Arnold does not call 
it an “old” mill, but my “stone-built wind-mill.” At the time 
that Pelham made his will the mill had been standing not less 
than sixty-five years, and hence he very properly designates it 
“an old stone wind-mill.” 

Besides the historical testimony there is the evidence derived 
from the mill itself. The composition of the mortar is shells, 
sand and gravel. In the year 1848 some mortar taken from an 
old stone house in Spring street, built by Henry Bull, in 1639, 
some from the tomb of Governor Arnold, and some from various 
other buildings, was compared with the mortar of the old mill, 
and proved to be identical in quality and character. 

The object of constructing the mill on pillars was, that the 
wind having a free passage through, there was no eddy wind 
caused to make a back sail and thus lessen the power, The 
form is that of English mills of the same period. A similar 
mill was erected, in 1652, in Chesterton Parish, three miles from 
Leamington. Whether or not Arnold came from Leamington, 
it might be difficult to determine, yet, it is well known he had a 
tarm which he called “Leamington Farm.” Having come trom 


England he was acquainted with the forms of mills then in use. 


The poet has very fittingly spoken of the attempt to Norseize 
this mill in the following words: 


“Alas! the antiquarian’s dream is o’er, 
Thou art an old stone wind-mill, nothing more!” 


A skeleton discovered near Fall River, in 1831, has been im- 
pressed into the service of the Northmen. Had it been discov- 
ered after the contents of Indian graves were fully known, it 
would have excited but little comment, and the knowledge ot it 
would have been largely confined among archeologists. But 
its having been unearthed about the time when Norse remains 
were particularly searched out, it became at once either the 
skeleton of Thorwald Ericson, or else one of his companions, 
notwithstanding the fact that no implements peculiarly Norse 
were found in conjunction with it. The Danish authorities were 
very much interested in it, and chemical tests were brought for- 
ward to substantiate the claims made for it. 

As might well be anticipated, Prof. R. B. Anderson seizes 
upon this skeleton as an evidence of his theory. Two pages of 
his book are devoted to it, under the caption “Thorvald Erik- 
son.” No doubt appears to rankle in his bosom. He intro- 
duces the subject by saying, “His (Thorwald’s) death and burial 
also gains interest in another respect. for in the year 1831 there 
was found in the vicinity ot Fall River, Massachusetts, a skeleton 
n armor,and many of the circumstances connected with it are 
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so wonderful that it might indeed seem almost as though it 
were the skeleton of this very Thorwald Erikson!* 

Much having been written and said about this discovery, it 
finally caught the eye of Longfellow, who attempted to immor- 
talize it in verse. From his notes, and the language employed, 
he seems to have no doubt that he is dealing with a veritable 
Viking. Undoubtedly the poet is an authority in the field he has 
chosen, but when he attempts “archzological rhythm,” his words 
must be taken with allowance. He makes the skeleton say: 

“T was a Viking old! “Far in the Northern Land, 
My deeds, though manifold, By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
No skald in song has told, I, with my childish hand, 
No saga taught thee! Tamed the gerfalkon; 
Take heed, that in thy verse And, with my skates fast bound, 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, Skimmed the half-frozen sound, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; That the poor, whimpering hound 
For this I sought thee. Trembled to walk on! 

This skeleton was destroyed by fire in 1843. The skull was 
of ordinary size, the forehead low, beginning to retreat at not 
more than an inch trom the nose; the head conical, and larger 
behind the ears than in front. The bones of the feet were 
missing, but the hands and arms were small, and the body was 
apparently that of a person below the middle size. With it was 
found a piece of copper plate, rather thicker than sheathing 
copper, which had been suspended from the neck. Probably 
this was not its original position, for there were no marks on 
the breast of the green carbonate with which parts of the cop- 
per were covered. In shape it was like a carpenter’s saw, but 
wanting serrated edges; it was ten inches in length, six or seven 
inches wide at the top, and four at the bottom; the lower part 
was broken, indicating it had been still longer. The edges were 
smooth, and a hole was pierced in the top, by which it would 
appear to have been suspended to the body with a thong. 
Several arrow-heads of copper were also found, about an inch 
and a half long by an inch in breadth at the base, and having a 
hole in the center. They were flat, quite sharp, the sides con- 
cave, the base square, and of the same thickness of the breast- 
plate. Pieces of a shaft were also found. What caused particular 
interest was a belt, composed of parallel copper tubes, about dne 
hundred in number, four inches in length, and of the thickness 
of an ordinary drawing pencil. These tubes were thin and 
exterior to others of wood, through each of which passed a 
leather thong and tied at the ends to a long thong encircling the 
body. This belt or thong was fastened under the left arm by 
tying the ends of the long string together, and passed round the 
breast and back a little below the shoulder-blades. The copper 
was much decayed, and in some places was gone; the thongs 
and wooden tubes were preserved. Nothing else was found 
but a piece of coarse cloth or matting a few inches square, of 


*America Not Discovered by Columbus, p. 75. 
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the thickness of sail-cleth. The flesh was preserved wherever 
any of the copper touched it. | 

Illustrative of this skeleton with its accompanying implements, 
Haven has cited a particular narration given in Brereton’s Brief 
and True Relation of the Discovery of the North Part of Vir- 
ginia (New England), by Gosnold, in 1602. It is there stated 
that while they were at an island, which has since been identi- 
fied, and lying oft the coast nearest to Fall River, the natives 
came to them from the mainland, and the articles they brought 
are thus described: ‘They have great stores of copper, some 
very red and some of a paler color; none of them but have 
chains, ear-rings, or collars of this metal; they head some of the 
arrows herewith, much like our broad arrow-heads, very work- 
manly made. Their chains are many hollow pieces cemented 
together, each piece of the bigness of one of our reeds, a finger 
in length, ten or twelve of them together on a string, which they 
wear about their necks; these collars they wear about their 
bodies like bandeliers, a handful broad, all hollow pieces like the 
others, but somewhat shorter, four hundred pieces in a collar, 
very fine and evenly set together. Besides these, they have 
large drinking cups, made like skulls, and other thin plates of 
copper made much like our boar-spear blades, all which they 
so little esteem, as they offered their fairest collars or chains for 
a knife or such like trifle.”* 

The “Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science,” for 1856, contains an account of 
alleged runic letters appearing on a ledge of hornblende, on the 
island of Monhegan, off the coast of Maine. Dr. A. E. Hamlin, 
of Bangor, who presented the paper, suggested that the inscrip- 
tion is the work of “some illiterate Scandinavian, whose knowl- 
edge of the runic form was very imperfect.” A copy of the 
inscription was forwarded to Copenhagen, but the Danish anti- 
quaries gave no interpretation, but contented themselves by 
observing: “The Indians have, without doubt, profited in various 
ways by their intercourse with the Northmen, to whom they 
were probably indebted for much knowledge; and it is ap- 
parently to their instruction, acquired in this manner, that we 
owe several of their sculptures on the rocks which are met 
within their regions.” 

As Prof. Anderson does not vouch for the authenticity of this 
inscription, and as De Costat+ thinks it may be classed with the 
“Runamo Rock,” it is not necessary to pursue the investigation 
any further. The rejection of this evidence may be owing to 
the thoughtless suggestion of Dr. Hamlin that it was the work 
of “some illiterate Scandinavian.” ‘The term applied was too 
offensive. Had he declared that it was the work of “some 
intelligent Scandinavian, and the characters are undoubted 





*Archseology of the United States, p. 198, 
+Pre-Columbian Discovery, p. 67. 
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runes,” then Mohegan Rock would have occupied a conspicuous 
place alongside the Dighton Rock, the Round Tower and the 
Skeleton in Armor. 

Human credulity might further be illustrated, in this matter, 
in the purported discovery ot the site of the houses built by Lief 
Ericson: Up to date this may be recorded as the latest of the 
finds. So delighted were the advocates over this purported 
find that they presented to the discoverer a picture in colors of 
Lief’s house in process of building, on the banks of Charles 
River, at flood-tide; surmounting an inscription, followed by 
the names of fifty-tour Scandinavian societies, supported on one 
side by a figure of Lief, and on the other by an Indian maiden, 
with the surroundings of the New World; the whole set in a 
frame of pear-wood, elaborately carved in illustration of the 
Sagas and Scandinavian mythology. To use the language of 
this new discoverer, Prof. Horsford, the ship of the Norse 
adventurers “grounded in ebb-tide, on soft bottom, against Fort 
Point, opposite Noddle’s Island (East Boston), as one sees on 
the pilot chart of Boston Harbor,” and from this point, at flood- 
tide the ship floated off itself into “the ancient Boston Back 
Bay.”* The houses he locates on the eastern slope of Mount 
Auburn. Accompanying the pamphlet isa map showing the 
exact course of Liet’s ship. The discovery is based solely on 
the relation of the Vineland Sagas, which we have given 
in Chapter III, Our author boldly declares that he expected to 
find there sites, and had located them before he set out in the 
search tor them. He found what he was looking for, and what 
he had determined on finding. Having tound them, he looks 
into the past and goes into rhapsody and exclaims: “What a 
fortunate circumstance that there were so many of Norse blood 
and habits, residents, successively in the same houses.”+ Very 
fortunate indeed! It has been of incalculable benefit to the 
whole Norse and English speaking race! 

The author treats us to a picture of a tablet, preserved in the 
Museum of the Essex Institute at Salem, and declares his belief 
that it is to’ “be regarded as a pictorial record of the repairs of 
Thorwald’s ship at the extemporized ship yard on Cape Cod, in 
the year 1004. It exhibits the lines of skids and other con- 
veniences for hauling up the vessel, to make the bottom accessi- 
ble, and the old keel set upon the neck.”{ This tablet is a 
piece of slate about four inches long, found in conjunction with 
a human skeleton, a brass shield, and what appeared to be a’ 
fragment of a sword—all taken from a grave on the north shore 
of Massachusetts Bay. There are no runes on the slate. The 
markings bear no resemblance to anything known. To say 
that it represents a ship being hauled up in order to perfect its 
keel is an exceedingly extravagant stretch of the imagination, 
to say the least. 


*Horsford’s “Norse Discovery of America,” p. 13. +Ibid, p. 16. ‘fbid, p. 17. 
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Our author, in the last place, turns philologist and proves satis- 
factorily—to his own mind—that the word “America” is Norse. 
“The utterance of Norse forms of the name, as Eirikr, Zrekr, 
Eyrikur, suggests to a listner, rzka, which needs only the prefix 
m, one of the features of speech due to imperfect vocal develop- 
ment, remarked among American aboriginal races, and especially 
among the Indian tribes of the region of Norumbega (Vineland), 
to become £m-ertka, or not remotely America, the name which 
the continent, as I conceive, has appropriately borne.”* 

This method of treating philology is enough to cause the bones 
of Sir William Jones to turn over in their grave. It appears to 
have been inspired by an article from the pen of Jules Marcou, 
published in the Smithsonian Report for 1888. This article 
attempts to prove that the word “America” is a name indigenous 
to the New World, and derived from a tribe of Indians called 
“A merriques,” inhabiting the mountains Sierra Amerrique, which 
torm the cordillera between Lake Nicaragua and the Mosquito 
coast, in the province of Chontales, Nicaragua. 

Speaking of this article, Mr. Horsford says: “How the name 
America came to be adopted has been consummately treated by 
Professor Jules Marcon.”+ That thename America “perpetuates 
the claims of Erik as discoverer when he landed on Greenland 
in 982.”{ In other words, the name America is but another 
term for Erik the Red; that Erik the Red’s name has been per- 
petuated in a tribe of American Indians. 

One cannot help but admire the ease with which all problems 
are solved! In order to sustain the Norse discovery ot America, 
the Eskimo must be brought down from their high northern 
latitude to Cape Cod in Massachusetts, and a tribe of Indians 
dwelling in the mountains of Nicaragua must be transplanted to 
the same point, that due notice and reverence might be given 
to Leif Ericson! It is a beautiful theory! It is a transcendant 
fact! With the facts so clearly set forth and so satisfactorily 
proved, “it is necessary for the truth, as to the (Norse) discov- 
ery of America, to be established immediately.”§ 

A candid view of the matter would lead an intelligent mind 
to the conclusion that the Norse advocates, in their great zeal, 
have trifled entirely too much with the subject, in placing stress 
on these so-called American evidences. However, they are 
acute enough to know that if the Norse had been in America, 
made settlements, and continued for a period of three hundred 
or more years, as.has been claimed, corroborative proof 
would be forthcoming. Greenland affords it, and America 
must not be deficient. If it fails to yield evidence, then the 
whole theory must be changed. In lieu of better testimony, 
that which has been seized upon must continue to do service. 





*Ibid, p. 29, tlbid, p, 27. t1bid, p. 28. 
@Snipley’s “Icelandic Discoverers,” p. 14. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN FACE. 
By Auton H. THompson. 


In man the face is a composite, more or less incomplete, of the 
inherited characteristics that have been accumulating during the 
slow lapse of the ages. All the animal and human elements 
of the individual face are but the legacies of his ancestry. 
The mere structures of the face arose from its parts having 
been evolved and erected for the accommodation of some of the 
sense organs, and the origin of this organ must be placed at 
the time ot the differentiation ot the speciai senses. In the 
invertebrate animals the sense organs are scattered over the 
whole body, in various locations, so that there is really no such 
part as the face in that class, as understood when speaking of 
the vertebrates. It is in the vertebrates only that the face 
becomes apparent as the seat of the four special senses, for in the 
vertebrates “all the higher sense organs may be regarded as 
differentiated parts of the skin, the nerves of which have become 
greatly specialized and have then acquired a more marked 
individuality than the other sensory nerves.”* The eye, the 
ear, the olfactory sense and the sense of taste all arose from this 
source. The eye itself conveys much expression, but its sup- 
porting structures do not have a great influence in modifying 
the features. But the structures for the accommodation of the 
olfactory sense present great variety and are often very exten- 
sive. The mouth is also expressive in some lower forms, and 
from these beginnings arose the face as the seat of the emotions 
in man and making of it a means of communication of the 
thoughts, feelings and passions. 

Variations and incongruity of features are mainly due to un- 
equal development, induced by the conflict of different inherited 
tendencies, and the omnipresent power of atavism causing the 
reappearance of long-absent peculiarities of feature. This con- 
flict brings about the retardation of the growth of some features 
and acceleration in others as well as in their ever varying forms 
and expressions. Some features remain more or less embryonic 
or infantile, and others bear a decided resemblance to primary 
animal types, especially with the quadrumanous and anthropoid 
forms. Others again are accelerated and much developed in 
man, and other features are much reduced, as compared with 
the lower primates. The quadrumana furnish many sugges- 
tions which, it followed up carefully, will furnish clues to many 


*Standard Nat. Hist. 
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intrinsic problems of human physiognomy. We will, therefore, 
try to trace some of the human facial features and expressions 
back to earlier sources than even the pure races of mankind— 
back to their shadowy beginnings, their animal origin. 

Protessor E. D. Cope has brought this out to some extent in 
his chapter on “The Deyelopmental Significance of Human 
Physiognomy.” He says: ‘Many persons possess at least one 
quadrumanous or embryonic character, and the possession of 
quadrumanous characteristics by man approximates his torm to 
that class, so far as the evidence goes. He may retain features 
which have been obliterated in other forms in the process of 
evolution. Then again persons whose features possess any 
infantile characteristics are more embryonic in those respects 
than are others, and those who lack them have left them behind 
on the way to maturity. We have here two sets of characters 
in which men may differ from each other. In one set the char- 
acters are those of monkeys, in the other they are those of 
infants, and some peculiarities are characteristic of both sets. 
Characters of the face of monkey-like significance are usually 
the opposite to those included in the embryonic, but in both the 
facial region of the skull is larger as compared with the cerebral. 
Man stops short in the development of the face arid is so far 
embryonic. The Indo-European is the highest in those things 
which add to beauty, according to his own ideal. Increased 
size of the cerebrum and retardation of the face is a main char- 
acteristic. CQuadrumanous indications are found in the lower 
classes of the most developed races. The status of a race is 
mainly determined by the percentage of its individuals who do, 
and ‘do not, present the features in question. Some embryonic 
characters may also appear in individuals of any race.” 

Few faces have features that harmonize, and most faces have 
one or more features that are immature and incomplete and 
that are really either quadrumanous or embryonic. A face in 
which all the features are matured and well developed and har- 
monious is beautiful because of the proportions and complete- 
ness. The ordinary face is generally degraded and unattractive 
because one or more of its features are incomplete and 
inharmonious. But to analyze the face properly, its different 
parts and features must be studied separately, and so we will 
begin with the superior portion of the face, and take first che 
Jorchead. Professor Cope says (op. cit.), “The facial region of 
the skull is larger in the quadrumana, compared with the 
cerebral,” the latter receding so that “the forehead is not full 
and prominent and is generally retreating.” The low forehead 
is, regardless of its bearing on mental power, a quadrumanous 
characteristic, and the opposite, the high, full forehead, is the 
advanced, the human form. Sloping forehead is not necessarily 
a sign of mental weakness, but only of the reappearance of 
a quadrumanous feature, and when it is accompanied by the 
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covering of a brow, transversely wrinkled skin and low-growing 
hair, the resemblance is altogether too suggestive to be pleasant. 
Still retreating foreheads may be seen in the most distinguished 
men. 

From an embryological point of view, we notice in the foetus 
and infant “that the cerebral part of the skull greatly predomi- 
nates over the facial” (Cope). In the human infant, as in the 
young ape, the forehead is more full and rounded than in the 
mature form. In the embryo the forehead is disproportionately 
bulging and overhangs the face, so that a mature forehead that 
is too full is, in a sense, an embryonic form—z. ¢., the proper 
growth of the tace to the type of normal proportions has not 
been accomplished and the forehead retains its embryonic pre- 
dominance. Perhaps this kind of a forehead is also the survival 
of a quadrumanous form, as the little squirrel monkey of South 
America has a disproportionately full forehead—fuller than man 
himself. The embryonic fullness in all the primates may, there- 
fore, be but the survival of a long-lost lower torm, and be itself 
a reappearance. 

Regarding the eyebrows, Professor Cope says (of. cit.), “The 
superciliary ridges are more fully developed in the monkeys, so 
that in man they are embryonic. Man stops short of complete- 
ness in the development of the lower face, and is so far embryonic. 
The orbits of the eyes are smaller, except in a few species, and 
the superciliary ridges grow more from infancy to maturity than 
in man.” In man the brow is much reduced and is thus 
embryonic. In the great anthropoids the supercitiary ridges 
are greatly extended, and in a few of the lower races of man are 

uite prominent, but in the higher races of man are reduced. 

hey are thus rudimentary in man, but in occasional cases there 
is considerable development of ‘the brow, so that it shelves out- 
ward like the anthropoids—which is a reappearance. The 
temporal ridges, as well as the sagittal ridge, are much devel- 
oped in some of the anthropoids, as the gorilla, for the more 
extensive attachment of the temporal muscles for giving greater 
power tothe jaw. The ridges give a depressed appearance to 
the forehead, and a savage look. There is no reappearance of 
these ridges in man, unless it should be in an occasional example 
of the Mongoloid, Malay, or American Indian skulls, but it is 
very rare, and is perhaps only an anomaly. 

“In infancy (Protessor Cope, of. cit.) the superciliary ridges 
are not developed, and remain reduced through life,” and their 
condition in the adult of mankind is therefore embryonic; the. 
low eyebrow is merely an undeveloped feature. 

The eyes are larger proportionately in the infant than in the 
adult, and are more prominent, the surrounding parts being 
undeveloped, With growth the eyeball recedes, owing to the 
bony socket developing ,about it. As compared with the 
quadrumana, the eyes differ but little as to the external appear- 
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ance and form. There may be a difference as to prominencé or 
depression, but this is scarcely perceptible as between man and 
the monkeys and apes. Individuals vary greatly in all tribes 
and species. There is a great difference, however, as to the 
intellectual fire that lights the eye—the indefinite something 
that reflects the will behind it. In this, as in his whole intel- 
lectual being, man is removed from the lower forms of life by 
a space whose vastness cannot be estimated. 

The xose, Protessor Cope says (of. cét.), “is without bridge in 
the quadrumana, and with short and flat cartilages. . . . 
The character of the prominent nose in the Indo-European man, 
with its elevated bridge, is a sort of acceleration, since it is a 
super-addition to the quadrumanous type from both standpoints 
of quadrumana and embryology, and is chiefly due, no doubt, to 
the greater development of the front of the cerebral part of the 
skull or ethmoid bone, which, developing later, carries the nasal 
bones forward withit. . . . In the negro the nose is flat, 
without a bridge, which is a quadrumanous character and is a 
retardation of growth. . . . In the Bushman the flat nasal 
bones are co-ossified with the adjacent bones, as in the apes. 
, In the Mongols the nose is flat, with a bridge. ° 
Many people, especially those of the Slavonic races, have more 
or less embryonic noses.” Many races have the flat nose, with 


low bridge, or the bridge may be votally absent. Many indi- 


viduals of the higher races have fiat noses, but the bridge is, if 
normal, always present. 

In the infant “the nose is without bridge and the cartilages 
are flat and short—quite quadrumanous, in fact.” But the nose 
grows and develops more than any other feature of the face in 
the progress toward maturity. A well-developed—a “strong” 
—nose is a strong feature and strengthens the face, giving char- 
acter and force, but a small nose is a weak feature and makes a 
face appear weak. Many adult noses are small and undeveloped, 
are really “baby noses,” and detract much from the beauty, har- 
mony and impressiveness of a faee. A noble face with a small, 
insignificant nose cannot be imagined. It is the imperial feature 
and dictates the character of the face. A small nose is embryonic 
and has stopped short in the course of development at an immature 
stage. It does not really mean weakness in character, however, 
but only that the face has inherited a past form and did not 
reach the full attainment of its type, and the result is inharmony 
and mediocrity. The omnipresent mediocrity of the sea of 
faces around us is due largely to the prevalence of immature 
noses. 

Then again, many noses of to-day are distinetly quadrumanous 
in some of the characteristics which they retain. The anthro- 
poid nose is flat of bridge and crushed upward against the face, 
flattened and “stub-nosed” in fact. This form is seen in many 
“stub” noses—“retrousse” if you please—where the nose is dis- 
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tinctly upturned and retracted, as otten occurs in Celtic, Negroid, 
and Slav races, and sometimes in others. In the Negro the 
wings are spread and enlarged also, asin the monkeys. Again, 
the American monkeys have noses with wide bases, with the 
nostrils set well upon the side, hence their name, Platyrrhine, 
wide-nosed. The Old World monkeys have the nostril open- 
ings set close together beneath, and are called Catyrrhine, or 
narrow-nosed. Now, it is not unusual, especially among Negro 
and other low races, to see an approacn to this wide-nosed 
form—a wide pillar between the nostrils and the latter openings 
set more or less cn the side of the nose. A slight approach to 
this is seen in very many individuals of the European races, and 
occasionally an instance that is quite pronounced, This is an 
inheritance—an interesting survival of a very low form, a torm 
which even the Old World monkeys have passed over. 

These survivals, or rather reversions, are interesting as show- 
ing that this important feature when not typically developed in 
man is only immature. It is an interesting organ also in that 
its normal development in man is superior to that of other ani- 
mals and is due to the accelerated growth. A fine,strong human 
nose is an acquirement of our species since its emergence from 
animalism. 

By excessive and abnormal development the nose often simu- 
lates the proboscis of other animals, but the resemblance is 
merely accidental. Yet the physiognomists have made much 
of these resemblances as indicating the character of the indi- 
vidual—that it resembled the animal thus simulated. This is, 
of course, absurd, but the idea was quite popular in certain 
circles in former days. It was part of the old physiognomy. 

Regarding the cheeks—the malar bones, the zygoma, etc.— 
Professor Cope says (oP. cit.), “The cheeks are more prominent 
in the quadrumana. . . . Inthe Negroid and Mongolian 
races the malar bones are quite prominent, which is a quadru- 
manous accelerated character. The malar bones are reduced 
in the Indo-European races, which is a retardation, and is an 
embryonic condition.” Most low races have prominent cheek- 
bones, and this peculiarity is usually an accompaniment of a 
low physical and mental stage. In the higher races the cheek- 
bones are much reduced, so that the occasional re-appearance 
of the high malar prominence among them detracts at once from 
the elevation of a face. Indeed, high cheek-bones make a low 
face and are a distinctly quadrumanous inheritance. So we find 
this feature prominent and conspicuous in most low races and 
reduced and inconspicuous in the higher races—at least in the 
Indo-European races, which we are disposed to call the highest 
of mankind. 

The reduction of the cheek-bones in the higher races is not 
merely an accidental embryonic condition such as occurs as an 
accident in the non-development of the nose, tor instance, so far 
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as the indivual is concerned, for “in the infant the malar bones 
are not prominent,” and their retardation is a later human char- 
acteristic and their acceleration a quadrumanous characteristic. 
There is a peculiarity of the cheeks, however, that is often 
retained to maturity that is embryonic and a distinctly infantile 
feature, and that is the enlargement of the buccinator, the 
“sucking” muscle. The strong development of this muscle in 
the infant, for physiological purposes, gives the cheeks of the 
infant their excessive fullness, which, when the food-habits 
change, become reduced by disuse (and inheritance) and the cheek 
falls in, making the face thinner. The retention to maturity of 
excessively full cheeks, of the fleshy part, is an embryonic fea- 
ture, and gives to the face an infantile look. Yet a moderate 
fullness is much to be desired, as plump cheeks are the insepara- 
ble adjuncts of symmetry and beauty of the face. 

Regarding the jaws, mouth and lips, Professor Cope says (oP. 
ctt.), “The jaws in civilized man are su much retarded in devel- 
opment as to be quite embryonic as compared with those of the 
monkey and some of the lower races of man. Mahy of the 
latter are quite prognathous, and thereby approach the quadru- 
manous type; but civilized jaws stop short of the full develop- 
ment of the anthropoid form. That is, in the monkeys the jaws 
are more prominent than in man, and as this results from a fuller 
course of growth from the infant, it is evident that in these re- 
spects the apes are more fully developed than man. The reduced 
jaws are characteristic of retardation. In the Negro and Mon- 
golian we notice that there is a predominance of the quadru- 
manous features, prognathous jaws, which are retarded in the 
Indo-European; and that the embryonic characters which pre- 
dominate in the last (orthognathous jaws) are more accelerated in 
the others. In the Negro the edges of the jaws are prominent— 
a quadrumanous characteristic; in the higher races the alveolar 
borders are reduced. . . . The edges of the jaws are more 
prominent inthe quadrumana. . . . In the monkey the jaws 
grow more from infancy to maturity thanin man.” Prognathism 
1s a quadrumanous character, and its opposite, orthognathism, a 
human character. The teeth project in most low races, and are 
more vertical in most civilized races, and this adds to the char- 
acter of the jaws, whether prognathousor orthognathous. These 
characters are very constant as racial features, there being but 
infrequent individual deviation from the racial type, and perhaps 
only, in the higher races, in the cases of congenital- idiots, who 
sometimes have prognathous jaws, owing largely to the non- 
development of the brain-case. Darwin says (“Descent of 
Man”), quoting Vogt, “Microcephalous idiots have a smaller 
brain, less complex convolutions, the frontal sinus is largely 
developed, the jaws are prognathous to an effrayant degree, so 
that these idiots somewhat resemble the lower types of man- 
kind.” Indeed, prognathism and a small brain-case, or orthog- 
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nathism and a large brain and prominent forehead, bear a 
constant relation to each other. In the higher races, with 
greater mental power, the brain is larger—at least the fore- 
brain, and causes the brain case to grow forward and over- 
shadow the jaws, which are correspondingly and synchronously 
reduced. And, vice versa, prognathous jaws project forward of 
the brain-case, which is reduced and smaller. Thus it is that 
small, orthognathous, vertical jaws and large brain go together, 
and large, prognathous jaws and small brain together, as more 
or less constant racial characteristics. 

“In the infant the alveolar borders are not prominent. . . . 
The faces of some people are partly embryonic,” in having a 
short face and light lower jaw. Such faces are still more 
embryonic when the forehead and eyes are prominent. “Retar- 
dation of this kind is most frequently seen in ctildren, and more 
frequently in women than in men.” An undeveloped, retracted 
lower jaw is an embryonic form sometimes seen. 

In the quadrumana “the mouth is small and the lips thin. 
= The strong, convex upper lip, as frequently seen among 
the lower races of Irish, is a modified quadrumanous character” 
(Cope, of. cit.), and is quite constant in their descendants. 
The lips are distinctly cleaner and finer cut in the higher 
European races than in the lower races of man, and the oral 
opening is smaller. A large, wide opening to the mouth with 
coarse lips is a low type, and when associated with depressed 
corners is positively quadrumanous. These forms are often 
seen in low races, and sometimes reappear in individuals of the 
higher races.. The lips are coarse and shapeless in all low 
races, and the finely carved lip is a distinct mark of superior 
organization. In the quadrumana the lips are thin and infolded, 
showing but little of the mucous membrane. Thus a mouth 
that is wide and much depressed at the corners, with thin lips 
and a long, stiff upper lip, is positively quadrumanous. The 
inheritance is direct. The thick lip that shows much of the 
mucous membrane folded outward is embryonic. It is infantile, 
and remains as a permanent feature in most lower races and in 
some individuals of the higher races. It is the remains of the 
nursing period, like the developed buccinator muscle. 

“The chin is retreating ina quadrumana, . . and a 
retreating chin in man is marked monkey character” (Cope, 
op. cit.). ‘That is, a chin that is retreating from the alveolar 
border backward as a normal conaition, and not as a result of 
the accidental lack of development of the lower jaw, or a linger- 
ing embryonic form. The lower jaw 1s somewhat inconstant, 
and may be very small or very large as compared with the rest 
of the face, leading to malposition and irregularity of the teeth, 
as frequently observed by dentists, and the complete alteration 
of the expression of the mouth. But the chin as a distinct 
feature is independent of the torm of the jaw, and occurs as a 
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part developed upon and added to it—the part known as the 
bony symphysis of tne lower jaw. It is a powerful and express- 
ive feature in man, and serves much to give character and 
impressiveness to the face. A bold, strong chin gives strength 
to a face, and a weak, retreating chin weakens a face as much 
as a weak, embryonic nose. 

The chin is a distinctively human feature. Mivart (“Man and 
Apes”) says, “A striking feature of the human skull is the 
prominence of the inferior margin ot the lower jaw in front, z. é., 
the presence of the chin. The feature is quite wanting in the 
Gorilla, Orang, and Chimpanzee”—in fact, in all the quadru- 
mana, except a slight approach to it inthe Siamang. This is 
easily observed by comparisons of the skulls of monkeys and 
man. Even the lower races of man have, as a rule, retreating 
chins, especially when there is prognathism present, and, like 
that, it is a quadrumanous feature. 

The descent of the movements of expression is an interesting 
part of our subject and opens a wide field, the study of which 
may enable us to find the origin and trace the descent of many 
of the expressive movements of the tace of man. We notice 
first that many animals express emotions by the motions and 
movements of parts which with man have become obsolete or 
were never used by his ancestors. Thus the horse expresses 
his feelings—anger, fear, etc._— most plainly with his ears; the 
expressive organ of the dog is the tail; the cat express:s her 
feelings by the arching of the back and the movements of the 
tail and ears, and the standing hairs are expressive in both cat 
and dog. There are other expressive movements that lie out- 
side of the facial features, but with these we will have nothing 
to do at present. The eyes are expressive in all animals, and in 
that they much resemble man. 

Facial expressions, the movements of the face, were undoubt- 
edly developed with the growth of the mind, as new emotions 
and inental faculties were called into existence which demanded 
expression. The first expression of the feelings or of the ideas 
was sign-language, and facial expression remains with man asa 
rudiment of that means of communication before the origin and 
development of language, for sign-language is used even by 
animals in expressive movements of different parts of the body, 
which are well understood. 

Charles Darwin says (“Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals”) that he “attended as closely as possible to the 
expression of the several passions of animals, as affording the 
safest basis for generalizations on the causes or origin of the 
various movements of expression. . . . It seems probable 
that the habit of expressing our feelings by certain movements, 
though now rendered innate, had been in some manner gradu- 
ally acquired.” Again he says (“Descent ot Man’’), “The rela- 
tive position of our features (as compared with the quadrumana) 
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is manifestly the same, and the various emotions are displayed 
by nearly similar movements of the muscles and skin, chiefly 
above the eyebrows and around the mouth. Some few expres- 
sions are, indeed, almost the same, as in the weeping of certain 
kinds of monkeys and in the laughing noise made by others, 
during which the corners of the mouth are drawn backward and 
the lower eyelids wrinkled. The external ears are curiously 
alike. In man the nose is much more prominent than in most 
monkeys; but we may trace the commencement of an aquiline 
curvature in the nose of the Hooloch Gibbon, and this in the 
semnopithecus nasica is carried to a ridiculous extreme.” 


Or again (“Expression of the Emotions”) Darwin says, “When 
animals suffer from an agony of pain, they writhe and utter 
piercing cries and groans. With man the mouth may be closely 
compressed, or the lips retracted and the teeth ground together. 
Many animals grind the teeth in pain. . . . Whena chim- 
panzee is pleased or being tickled, a decided chuckling or laugh- 
ing sound is uttered, the corners of the mouth are drawn 
backward, and the lower eyelids may be slightly wrinkled, but 
the teeth are not exposed. Their eyes sparkle and grow brighter. 
Young orangs, when tickled, likewise grin and make a chuckling 
sound, and an expression like a smile passes over the face. 
When given a choice morsel, the corners of the mouth are raised 
in a slight smile of satisfaction. The same movement expresses 
pleasure in meeting a person to whom the monkey may be at- 
tached.” Dogs often retract the corners of the mouth and raise 
the lips when pleased or when displaying affection or delight. 
“In anger or fear the lips of monkeys are sometimes drawn up 
and the mouth opened and closed to show the teeth,” to frighten 
the enemy by threatening biting. “Some species, when irritated, 
part the lips and gaze with a fixed and savage stare. Then the 
crest of long hairs on the brows may be drawn backward,” and 
the brows be raised and lowered rapidly, “Some species of 
monkeys expose the teeth, others purse the mouth so as to con- 
ceal them, or pout the lips forward. Indeed, the movements of 
the features are really the same as those from pleasure; ‘ 
others grow red in the face when enraged; others move the 
eyebrows rapidly up and down when excited. . . . Young 
orangs and chimpanzees protrude the lips greatly also when 
displeased. Young orangs often kiss eachother, . . . The 
higher apes raise the eyebrows, ‘and the forehead becomes, as 
with man, transversely wrinkled. In comparison with man their 
faces are less expressive, chiefly owing to their not frowning 
under many emotions of the mind. Frowning, which is one of 
the most important of all the expressions in man, is due to the 
corrugating muscles of the forehead; but though the apes pos- 
sess this muscle, they rarely frown,—at least conspicuously. 

The gorilla, when enraged, erects the crests of hair, drops 
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the lower lip, and utters terrific yells. The great power of move- 
ment of the scalp of the gorilla and of some other of the quad- 
rumana demands notice in relation to the power still possessed 
by some men, through inheritance by reversion or persistence, 
of voluntarily moving the scalp. ... . Astonishment is not 
expressed by wide-open mouth by the monkeys, as with man.” 

In summing up his observations, Mr. Darwin says, “That the 
chief expressive actions exhibited by man and the lower animals 
are now innate and inherited,—that is, have not been learned by 
the individual,—is admitted by every one. So little has learning 
or instruction to do with some of these that they are from the 
earliest days and throughout life, quite beyond our control. : 
Many of our most important expressions have not been learned; 
but it is remarkable that some, which are certainly innate, require 
practice in the individual before they can be performed in a full 
and perfect manner. . . . Slight movements, such as the 
wrinkling of the forehead in grief, or the scarcely perceptible 
drawing down of the corners of the mouth, are the last remnants 
or rudiments of strongly marked and intelligible movements. 
They are full of significance to us in regard to expressions, as 
are all ordinary rudiments to the naturalist in the classification 
and genealogy of organic beings.” Then again, many move- 
ments of the face in lower forms are but the beginnings, the 
embryonic origin; of expressions that are highly developed in 
man, as, for instance, the action of laughing. Ot this movement 
we can see but the beginning, the suggestion, in lower animals. 
Indeed, man has been described as “the only animal that laughs,” 
for he alone gives the movement full play. So with frowning, 
expression with the eye, and other facial expressive movements 
which are undeveloped in lower forms, but have their origin 
there. 


Then again the higher grades of expression, those expressions 
of the higher emotions and intellectual processes, must have 
arisen after the emergence of man from the animal stage, as the 
animals furnish us few suggestions of them, or of the probable 
source of their origin, or path of development. Such expres- 
sions are the human part of the face,—that which lifts it beyond 
and sets it apart from the animals below it. Under this head 
come the finer expressions of the mouth and face, which accom- 
pany that highest intellectual accomplishment, intelligible speech. 
Man does not indulge in the coarse movements of the mouth, as 
excessive pouting or strong retraction of the lips, showing the 
teeth, etc. (except when under very strong feeling, or as children 
who employ such extreme actions), but the mouth is more under 
restraint, and expresses the finer grades of feelings and emotions 
which have come into existence since man became a different 
being and to which the lower animals are strangers. The acqui- 
sition and development of articulate speech has led to the mod- 
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ification of some animal expressions and the refinement of others, 
and the creation of still others entirely new. But the differenti- 
ation of these ts impossible in the present state of imperfect data 
and absence of close observation, 

But of the philosophy of expression, Mr. Geo. Romanes says 
that “in animals as in man there is obviously a ‘logic of feelings’ 
that is translated into a ‘logic of signs.’ This logic of signs, in 
its higher development, has exclusive reference to the represen- 
tative faculties, and is first evoked by those exegencies of lite 
which rendered necessary the communication of ideas. The 
germ of the siga-making faculty occurs among animals as far 
down as the ant and is highly developed among the higher ver- 
tebrates. Pointer dogs make signs, terriers ‘beg’ for food, and 
the cat, dog, horse and other animals make signs. The animal 
is capable of converting the logic of feelings into the logic of 
signs for the purpose of communication, and it is a sign language 
as much as that of the deaf mute or savages.” From these be- 
ginnings, the principle of communication arose, signs and gesture 
language were developed and facial expression, as an auxilliary 
of gesture language, was evolved. 

Facial expression is, then, in its last analysis, sign language. It 
belongs to the realm of “gesture speech”’—communication by 
gestures of the features. As Mr. Garrick Mallery says in his 
contributions to the study of sign language (“Report of Bureau 
of Ethnology,” vol. i), “Gesture speech is divided into corporeal 
motion and facial expression. . . A play of features, whether 
instinctive or voluntary, accentuates and qualifies all motions in- 
tended to serve as signs, atid strong instinctive facial expression 
is generally accompanied by action of the body or some of its 
members, But, so far as distinction can be made, expressions 
of the features are the result of emotional and corporeal ges- 
tures of intellectual actions. The former in general and the 
small number of the latter that are distinctly emotional are 
nearly identical among men, for physiological causes which do 
not affect with the same similarity the processes of thought. The 
large number of corporeal gestures expressing intellectual oper- 
ations require and admit of more variety and conventionality. 

Sign language necessarily includes and presupposes 
facial expression when the emotions are in question. : 
The earliest gestures were doubtless instinctive and generally 
emotional, preceding pictorial, metamorphic and conventional 
gestures, which in turn preceded articulate speech, according to 
Darwin. . . . While it appears that the expressions of the 
features are not confined to the emotions, the movements of the 
hands or arms are often modified or accentuated by associated 
facial changes, These infuse life into the skeleton sign and be- 
long to the class of innate expressions. . . . Emotional 
expression in the features of man is to be considered i in reference 
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to the fact that the special senses either have their seat in or in 
close relation to the face, and that so large a number of nerves 

pass to it from the brain.” He describes several instances where 

complete conversation has been carried on by facial expression 

alone—showing the possibilities of intellectual as well as of 
emotional expression of the face. Facial expression differs from 

sign language in that the latter, like oral speech, has become 

conventional among tribes by whom it is extensively employed ; 

but the former still bears its primitive graphic and representative 

relation to thought and feeling. It pictures feelings, iliustrates 

thought, and is therefore the remains of the original, primitive 

sign language, which was pictographic. Sign language and its 

analogue, facial expression, “are so faithful to nature that they 

will endure, while vocal speech will undergo many vicissitudes 

of development and retrogression.” Being among the earlier 
evolved expressional habits, facial expression will be among the. 
last to change, while vocal speech and even sign language will 

become conventionalized and undergo many changes, so as to 
lose all semblance to ideographic signs. Facial expression is 

part of the natural sign language, and consists largely of hered- 

itary impulses left over from a primitive state, So the signs 

given by the features, indicative of what is going on within the 

mind, are direct and simple. Even children—babies—notice the 
expressions of the face and judge of the intentions of persons 
toward them. The power to read signs is, of course, an hered- 
itary instinct, just as the sign language of the face is hereditary. 
Both are from an epoch in the evolution of the race when artic- 
ulate speech was undeveloped and even gesture language was 
unconventionalized. 


But as Darwin again says (Expression of the Emotions), “It 
is a curious, though perhaps an idle speculation, how early in 
the long line of our progenitors the various expressive move- 
ments now exhibited by man, were successively acquired. The 
movements of the face and body, whatever their origin may have 
been, are of themselves of much importance for our welfare. 
They serve as the first means of communication between the 
mother and infant, and when grown we readily perceive sympa- 
thy in others by their expression.” 


There is still much to be learned by careful observation and 
tabulation of results, of the comparative expressive movements 
of man and the lower animals. What we have already learned 
throws considerable light on the evolution of the human face and 
the origin and philosophy of facial movements; but much re- 
mains to be done in the working out of details. We have sub- 
mitted sufficient to show, however, that the human face, with all 
its possibilities of expression, was not the result of accident, but 
was arrived at by the simple methods of gradual development 

-and evolution in accordance with well known natural laws. 
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Correspondence. 


A MOUND-BUILDER’S PIPE. 


Editor American Antiquarian. 


On page 108 of THE ANTIQUARIAN for March, 1891, there is 
given a representation of a pipe (Fig. 27), concerning which 
there seems to be some doubt expressed in your accompanying - 
article, with reference to the genuineness of this pipe and similar 
articles from Michigan. I.desire to say that I have in my col- 
lection the almost exact counterpart of this pipe. There are 
these differences: mine is of steatite; the under bill is of equal 
length with the upper, and the tongue is plainly represented. 
The eye and the nostril are wanting, and instead a turkey’s foot 
ornaments one side, A rude scrawl of doubtful design on either 
side completes the distinctive differences. The pipe in my col- 
lection I secured from a boy, who found it on the shore of the 
Ohio River at Baden, Pa., twenty miles below Pittsburg. This 
additional find of the same pipe in a new locality certainly con 
firms their genuineness. O. H. P. GRAHAM. 





D. 
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ANTIQUITY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


According to the latest advices received from headquarters, 
the plan of the exhibit of Department “M” in 1893 is fully 
settled. Prof. Putnam, chief of the department, accompanied by 
the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, recently con- 
ferred with the director general as to the location of the ethno- 
graphical exhibit and of the building which the government is 
to erect for the purpose of carrying on.an Indian school during 
the fair. It is arranged that this department include in its ex- 
* hibit of American peoples, the Indians of the United States; 
and that our government represent its method of educating and 
civilizing them. The collections—archzological, ethnological 
and historical—are to be exhibited in the north end of the main 
building—. ¢., the building of manufactures and liberal arts. 
There they will occupy four acres of floor space, and will be 
classified in a series of alcoves. 

The American ethnographical exhibition will be out in the 
open air, not on Wooded Island, as this was given up to horti- 
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culture, but on the borders of the lake. Here will be seen the 
natives of Vancouver’s Island, in their queer long boats drawn 
up ashore, or in and about their curious plank houses, perform- 
ing their feats of jugglery and going through their peculiar 
ceremonies; also the several tribes of North American Indians, 
each in its native dwelling; whether it be the wigwam of skins, 
the house of poles, or the little mud hut. Here further will be 
seen the Maya from Yucatan, making his baskets and pottery 
vessels, and the natives of Guatemala making their laces and 
woven fabrics. Besides these there will be represented the various 
tribes of South America, including those of Terra del Fuego, 
about whom we know so little. All these native peoples, dressed 
in their own peculiar costumes and adorned with their odd orna- 
ments, will be surrounded by their characteristics household 
furnishings, etc., and will be carrying on their native industries 
during the exposition. 

The archzological exhibit, the location of which has been 
mentioned, will well represent the ancient people of the New 
World. There will be exhibited some of the rude paleolithic 
implements found in the Trenton gravels. These are supposed 
to be the remains of that most ancient American race which lived 
contemporaneous with the mastodon at the close of the glacial 
period. The remains of that later people, called by some the 
“Mound-builders,” will be of great interest. Prominent among 
the relics of this race will be the collections made by the explor- 
ing parties sent to Ohio during recent years by the Peakody 
Museum of Cambridge, Mass., and the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position. Allof these explorations have been under the direction 
of Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Harvard University, curator of the 
Peabody Museum, and now chief of Division “ M.” 

Besides all these specimens, and to the scientific world more 
important, there will be shown relief-maps of the great serpent 
mound of Adams County, Ohio; Fort Arcient, the Cahokia 
mound, and other similar earth-works of the Mississippi Valley, 


There will be exhibited the remains of that wonderful civili- 
zation of ancient Yucatan. The representation of the ruined 
buildings of this civilization will be of the greatest interest to 
many of us. Nota few of these buildings were constructed of 
large blocks of stone, which in our day we would not think of 
moving without the assistance of the most improved of modern - 
machinery; and all these blocks are carved into beautiful inter- 
woven designs, which continue from one stone to another with 
perfect regularity. One of the ruins—the “ Portal of Zabua”— 
will be reproduced in terra cotta, and will form the entrance to 
the outdoor exhibit. The wonderful sculpture and idols from 
the ruins of Copan will be another interesting feature. The casts 
’ of the hieroglyphics on the ruins of Palenque, rivalling the an- 
cient writings of the orient, will be scarcely less marvellous. 
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Passing then to the ancient civilization of Peru, what will there 
be of greater curiosity than the remains of the Inca nation? 
Among the Peruvian specimens will be seen pottery vessels of 
every description, represented upon which are the various forms 
imitative of animals of every kind, from the lobster to the human 
being. The mummies, of which this department has succeeded 
in obtaining over one hundred specimens, will be of use for com- 
parison with the better known Egyptian remains. Although 
these are wrapped in finely woven fabrics, the bundle and exter- 
nal appearance would readily distinguish them from their Egyp- 
tian brothers. 


In addition to the various remains, there will be exhibited 
hundreds of photographs, taken by the expeditions, of mounds 
and ruins in all parts of this “new old world,” from Alaska to 
Terra del Fuego, And not only photographs, but also maps, 
charts and diagrams will be shown to illustrate the localities, the 
comparisons of different races, their migration and development. 


Work was recently commenced on a new section of this di- 
vision. It is to include primitive religions, games and folk-lore. 
And under this section will be exhibited, as far as possible, all 
the early religions. Prominent among these specimens will be 
seen the strange idols, such as are now being collected by the 
Peabody Museum Honduras expedition, and some of those most 
peculiar clay altars containing cremated human bodies, such as 
were found in the famous Turner group of Ohio. Besides such 
specimens, there will be an almost endless series of amulets, 
totems, charms and other objects illustrative of fetish or religious 
rites. 

Exhibits are to be made of the various games of all countries ; 
and of the gaming accessories, such as cards, dice, dominoes, 
chessmen, and the peculiar objects used by savage races. These 
objects will be arranged to trace the origin and development of 
the games in different parts of the world. This feature will 
doubtless be of great interest to the public in general as well as 
to the followers of Hoyle. 

Under the group, “Isolated and Collective Exhibits,” the de- 
partment will contain numismatic, zoological, geological and 
natural history collections in general. But only specimens having 
a high scientific and educational value will be accepted by the 
department. 

The coin collector will find much to interest him in the coins 
and medals of the world; and the historical student will find 
that a series of coins, of the various issues, has much to teach 
him of the progress of civilization. Taxidermists will see sam- 
ples of the finest work in their line. 

Arrangements are being made with the several States to place 
their historical exhibits under this department, as it is thought 
by Prot. Putnam that if these relics of the past are placed in their 
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relative positions and with some attention to a geographical 
arrangement, they will have a much greater educational value, 
and visitors will then be able to draw important object lessons of 
the geography and history of the States as individuals and also 
as a part of the whole country much better than if the historical 
specimens were isolated in the State buildings, 

The plan of this section, similar to that of the entire depart- 
ment, is to show the true bearing of these studies upon a general 
education and to inspire an intellectual interest in them.  . 

Such are the plans of the departinent, the results of which the 
increasing interest and untiring efforts of Prof. Putnam: can not 
fail to materialize. One immediately conceives that this exhibi- 
tion will afford many of the advantages of travel and research, 
and will be one of the most interesting features of the exposition. 

The writer is much indebted to Miss Frances H, Mead, the 
secretary of the Department of Ethnology, for information re- 
garding the progress of the department. 

Haran I, SMITH. 

Saginaw (E. S.), Michigan. 
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MOUNDS IN FLORIDA. 


Editor American Antiquarian; 


Yours of July 20th is received. While I have been present 
at the opening of mounds on the east coast and west coast of 
Florida, my investigations have been mainly upon the St. John’s 
River, and I therefore feel myself better qualified to speak of 
the sand mounds and shell heaps of the river and of adjacent 
lakes and lagoons. 

I. In reference to effigies and totems: I have not seen the bull 
frog mound on the west coast. Turtle mound, not far from New 
Smyrna, on the east coast, is simply a shell heap, and bears no 
resemblance to a turtle. Mr. Andrew E. Douglass has disposed 
of this question in a former number of your magazine. There 
is another turtle mound on the east bank of the St. John’s, four 
miles north of Lake Washington. It has the form of a turtle 
shell, but legs, head and tail are wanting. It probably derives 
its name from the number of “cooters” (hard shell turtles) that 
take advantage of it for the purpose of laying their eggs, and 
which, victims to otters and owls, leave their shells scattered 
over the surface of the mound. 

It is not to shell heaps, formed by a slow accretion of debris, 
perhaps through centuries, that we must look for effigy mounds 
in Florida; if, indeed, they exist there at all. Mr. S, T. Walker 
suggests a possibility that the form of a turtle was intentionally 
given to a mound on Long Key, on the west coast. You have 
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cited this in your book. At Tick Island, Volusia County, along 
winding causeway, somewhat suggesting the serpent, leaves the 
great sand mound there and runs through the swamp towards a 
neighboring shell heap. It was probably used as a means of ac- 
cess in wet weather, 

On the west bank of the St. John’s, several miles south of 
Volusia Bar, a water-way, called Blue Creek, joins the river. On 
this creek is a large shell deposit, the property of a man named 
Duval. Several hundred yards distant in the palmetto scrub is 
an interesting burial mound of sand. Not far from this mound, 
which is atruncated cone, is a mound of white sand with a max- 
imum height of about two feet. Its shape is almost precisely 
that given by the Indians in their picture writing to represent an 
outstretched skin. In fact, on a “banner stone,” in my posses- 
sion, among the symbols is the representation of a skin, almost 
a fac-simile in outline of this mound. This is the only mound 
strongly resembling an effigy that I have seen on the river, and 
in view of the mass of negative testimony as to the occurrence 
of effigy mounds in Florida, I simply state the existence of this 
mound, without suggestion as to its nature. 


Although I visited Pine Island on the west coast, I do not 
consider myself qualified to speak of the canal to be seen there. 


I have found no totems in the river mounds. In fact, so 
wretchedly poor were the Indians who built the larger ones, that 
on and near the base where original burials are met with, almost 
nothing in the shape of implements is found; with the excep- 
tion of two or three rough arrow heads, one lance head, and 
three small pots, I have found nothing of interest with orig- 
inal interments. Polished stone, metals, gorgets, etc., when 
obtained through excavation, are near the surface with secondary 
burials, or unassociated with bones. A beautiful polished green- 
stone implement found by me in the great sand mound at Tick 
Island* was unaccompanied by human remains, and was proba- 
bly left en cache subsequent to the building of the mound. Mr. 
Andrew E. Douglass found no remains with the ceremonial 
weapons discovered by him on the east coast, and points 
out that in a majority of cases, implements are not found 
in connection with burials. The men who made the mounds, 
however, at a period when pottery was in use, often buried frag- 
ments of vessels with the dead, and to these fragments they 
sometimes gave the shape of the lance or arrow point. 

Certain stone implements found in Florida are suggestive of 
the types of the paleolithic age, There is certainly a field for 
critical study of the stone implements of the Peninsula, 

II. In regard to your second enquiry, I have never seen or 
heard of any remains of lacustrine dwellings in Florida. The 





*Amer, Nat., July, 1892, 
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great island shell heaps of the upper river doubtless served the 
purposes of the inhabitants as to immunity from attack save by 
water. 

I do not consider the sand mounds of the river to have served 
the purpose of places of refuge during high water, unless very 
different conditions prevailed at the period when the mounds 
were built. Solid land beyond the reach of the river is always 
at hand. Later Indians,as we know, used the mounds for dom- 
iciliary purposes, but I do not think the large mounds of the 
river were constructed for such a purpose, though all were not 
burial mounds, I have never seen a pyramid mound in the 
river, nor have I met with a terraced mound, though the de- 
scription of one just reported to me from Lake County would 
seem very like it—‘ta mound upon a mound.” 

III. As to the age of the mounds, I am convinced that the sand 
mounds of the St. John’s were contemporary with and were built 
by the men who made the shell heaps. After years of investi- 
gation on the river, where during certain seasons steamers under 
my orders, with numbers of assistants, afforded me unusual facil- 
ities, the results of my excavations in a score of sand mounds 
and in very many shell heaps in upwards of sixty localities, 
leave me no room to doubt it. The pottery in mounds and ad- 
jacent shell heaps is usually of the same type, and when pot- 
sherds are wanting in neighboring shell deposits, their absence 
in the mounds is noticeable. If pottery cannot be found in the 
shell deposit upon which a mound containing pottery is built, its 
discovery is almost certain in some other and probably later de- 
posit not far away. The bones of the shell heaps and mounds 
have features in common. Implements from the base of the 
sand mounds are of the shell heap type, and lastly in Orange 
Mound, a great island shell heap south of Puzzle Lake, under 
three feet of shell, I discovered (February, 1892,) a stratified 
burial mound of sand. 

As to the age of the shell heaps I cannot hazard an opinion. 
The latest were probably abandoned before the first Spaniards 
landed. Nothing suggesting a knowledge of Europeans has 
ever been found in them. The bones of fossil animals they 
sometimes contain have doubtless been dredged from the river 
(as they are to-day by the nets of the fishermen), in the search 
for shell fish, and carried to the heaps, and can in no way be con- 
sidered as contemporary with the shell deposits containing them. 

Ornamented pottery is found at the bottom of some heaps on 
which grow great live oaks, but again no sherds are met with in 
shell deposits of enormous size,* leading to the belief that the 
knowledge of the art of pottery making was unknown during all 
the ages requisite to pile up such formidable masses of debris. 

Dr. Brinton (Floridian Peninsula, Page 170) refers to the find- 





*Mt. Taylor, 27 feet, 2 inches high, contains no pottery. 
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ing of glass beads in a mound at a place now known as Ginn’s 
Grove, the Speers Landing mentioned by Prof,;Wyman. Dr. 
Brinton is of the opinion that the beads are of the same epoch 
as the mound, and this opinion, which I believe to be based 
upon insufficient investigation and to be misleading, is quoted by 
C. C. Jones, “Antiquities of Southern Indians.” 

The sand mound at Ginn’s Grove is in a general way typical 
of the large sand mounds of the St. John’s, though varying in 
detail, notably in the form of burials at the base. To admit for 
it an origin contemporary with the occupancy of Florida by the 
whites would be granting a powerful argument as to a post-Co- 
lumbian origin for many others. 

This mound is on the property of Dr. A. C. Caldwell, of San- 
ford, through whose courtesy I was permitted to make a very 
thorough investigation. Near the surface of the mound are 
intrusive burials, flexed, but in anatomical order, and with these 
I am inclined to believe the beads were found. The base of the 
mound, which, so far as I could learn, lay under undisturbed 
strata of brown and white sand, is covered with bundles of bones 
surmounted by crania, a form of burial common on either coast, 
where bones denuded of flesh through exposure to the elements 
have been interred as described. Nearly three days were spent 
by my party in the trench, the last two with trowels alone, and 
a most careful search was made, revealing nothing in the nature 
of beads of glass or of anything else indicating intercourse with 
the whites. Glass beads are numerous on the surface of the 
mounds at Lake Harney and at the Indian Fields, neither very 
far distant from the Ginn Grove mound, and it is probable that 
the beads at the latter place also were surface finds. Moreover, 
I have never found in any of the large mounds of the St. John’s 
River, on or near the base, anything to indicate intercourse with 
the whites, and it is very probable that had the base been reached 
by Dr. Brinton, mention would have been made of the other 
form of burial. There is no evidence upon the mound, which is 
ten feet in height, of other excavations over three feet in depth, 
I think-Dr. Brinton’s views as to the mound at Ginn’s Grove may 
reasonably be dismissed. 

While it is impossible to assign even an approximative age to 
the sand mounds of the St. John’s River, I am convinced that in 
common with the shell heaps all the larger mounds are not only 
of pre-Columbian origin, but also of very considerable antiquity 
as compared with other mounds. 

August 15, 1892. CLARENCE B. Moore. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Rep Hanp.—One of the most interesting symbols found in America 
is that of the hand. It is very wide spread and reminds us of the same 
symbol found in oriental countries. Mr. W.K. Moorehead has an article in 
the Illustrated American on this subject. The rear wall of each of the fifteen 
chambers of the Casa del Echo cavern are stamped with several hands. The 
owner seems to have dipped his hand into red paint and then pressed his 
palm and fingers against the wall. The hand is found on the dwellings 
along the Colorado River, above the entrance. Gen. Thruston gives cuts of 
human hands upon pottery from the stone graves. Mr. Henderson speaks 
of a hand inscribed upon a disk which was found in the State of Illinois. 
Mr. W.H. Holmes describes a disk with a hand and an eye, surrounded 
by a double serpent. Mr. Augustus Le Plongeon found a statue of a priest 
in Yucatan; the priest wore an apron with an extended hand. John L. 
Stephens found the red hand on the walls of the palaces of Palenque. Gen. 
Grant, in his trip around the world, noticed the red hand in India. George 
Smith found rude models of hands in the ancient palaces of Assyria. The 
Saxon barons would sign their documents by dipping the hand in ink or 
paint and press it upon the parchment. 

Policemen and detectives are now learning that the impression of the 
hand is better than a photograph in identifying a criminal. The signifi- 
cance of the ancient symbol is unknown. It is supposed by some to haye 
signified ownership; by others, as a charm to ward off evil spirits. It is 
associated with the serpent in America, and may have been a symbol con- 
nected with serpent worship. 


Tue Brrina Serpent.—The worship of Isis, in Egypt, is attended with a 
myth. When Osiris was killed by his brother, Typhon, Isis, his wife, fled 
with her son, Horus, to Byblos, Syria, and was there until her son was 
grown. A papyrus at Turin contains a description of the biting of Rau (the 
sun-god), by aserpent. The scene of the serpent’s attack was Assyria, accord- 
ing’to the newly discovered apology of Aristides. A recent article by Joseph 
Offord, in the proceedings of the society of Biblical Archeology, May 3d, 
1892, on this subject, credits M. Chabas with the following: “Osiris, the 
nocturnal sun-god, passed through twelve regions corresponding to the 
twelve hours of the night. The sun disappearing behind the western hills 
of the Nile, passed around to the north of Egypt, moved eastward across 
Pheenicia and reappeared above the mountains on the east. Byblos was 
one of the stages of the route. In this way the Osiris who died and was 
reborn as Horus, in Syria, personified the sun ; but what is the significance 
of the biting of the serpent? 

Hercules contended with a serpent in his cradle. Adam and Eve were 
visited by the serpent in the Garden of Eden, and the curse was the serpent 
shall bite his heel. Shall we ascribe this to asun myth, or was there a hid- 
den significance based upon historical tradition ? 


Rounp Towers In IRELAND.—These towers, an object of much debate, are 
now pronounced of christian and not pagan origin erected between the fifth 
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and thirteenth centuries. They answered a three-fold use, as belfries, as 
keeps for sacred utensils, as places of security in times of attack, and were 
used as beacons and watch towers. The invention of towers is traced back 
to Assyria. Neither the Greek temple nor the Roman bacilica had any- 
thing like a tower attached to it. It came in with the early Celtic church. 
The towers of Ravenna, Pisa, Venice, Strasburg, Worms, Nestrich, and the 
Schness of Switzerland, may be said to derive their origin from the advent 
of Byzantine workmen from the court of Charlemagne. They may be a 
reminiscence of the eastern cylindrical pillar. In France nothing but the 
lower stones are left; in Ireland they are better preserved. The Burgh of 
Mousa is a good specimen of the towers which we have described above; 
an article in the proceedings of the American Geographical society for 1892 
contains a description of this. 


Tue Wixcep Crecie In Patestine.—Prof. August Eisenlohr describes a 
monument in the proceedings of society of Biblical Archzology, found at 
Safed, the borders of Palestine. A monument on which was a winged disk 
and urzus; below this is a king seated on a throne, a standing figure behind 
the king, a hawk-headed divinity on a foot stool in front. This he pro- 
nounced Pheenician. Winged figures like this are very common in Egypt, 
but rare outside of that land. The winged globe is found in America, but 
without the ureeus and without human figures. Was this winged globe trans- 
mitted from the old world, or did it originate separately on this continent ? 
Monuments of Egypt extend back to 3000,B.C. The first colonists crossed 
over the Red Sea at a time when the Delta was a mere swamp. There are 
excellent photographs of Amorites, Hittites and Philistines, and of the 
Hyksos kings who were Turanian in aspect, differing from the Egyptian of 
an earlier and later race. More of this can be learned from Dr. A. H. Sayce. 


PreuistToric Times In Eaypr anp Paestine.—The North American Review 
for June, (contains an interesting article on this subject, by Sir William 
Dawson. Prehistoric annals embrace the geological and the geographical 
conditions, references in the bible to the antedeluvian world, the monu- 
ments of these countries. Flint flakes are common on the surface. A 
harrow armed with flints was used by the Egyptian farmer, but some main- 
tain that paleolithics in Egypt belong to the earliest pleistocene period, but 
Dawson thinks that they were later than the cave contents of France and 
England. 


CotumsBus.—A series of articles by Richard H. Clark, LL. D., has appeared 
in American Catholic Quarterly. The writer’s estimate of the great discov- 
erer is a just one and the articles likely to contract the hypercritical book 
written by Justin Winsor, which had such a tendency to detract from his 
honor. Articles have appeared in other magazines and reviews, each one 
of which bears testimony to the superiority of Columbus, both as a navi- 
gator, as a leader and as a religious man. There were inconsistencies in the 
man, if we judge him by the preSent standard, but if we compare him with 
the men of his day, and especially with the Spaniards, we will find that 
treachery, selfishness, cruelty and crime are written against the name of 
many of his contemporaries, but sincerity, patience, ‘self-sacrificing zeal | 
humanity and devoted piety are the virtues which characterized him. His 
life ended in disappointment, but his greatest crime was he had not the 
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fortune or ability to continue success under the difficulties which beset him 
He was sinned against more than he sinned. 


Rock Hewn Tomss.—The Nation for July 21 has a letter from Mr. H. V 
Stuart explaining the artificial light by which the acres of wall in the 
tombs of the kings were covered with such detailed paintings. The light 
was given by terracotta oil lamps, about as large as the modern wax candle, 


Mexican Suretps.—Mrs. Zelia Nuttal has published a description of the } 
war shields of the Aztecs, which were covered with hieroglyphics in colors, 
The religious shields were the most interesting; one of these has been found 
i at Innsbruck Castle. It is a shield of red feathers, still fresh in color. On 
| field isa blue dragon of coarse mozaic work, garnished with a gold leaf. 
The shield has been in the castle 300 years. It was sent by Cortez as a gift 
to Charles V. Mrs. Nuttall has been appointed special assistant of the 
Mexican exhibit of the Chicago exposition. An entire codex or ancient 
Mexican manuscript has been reproduced in fac-simile by Mrs. Nuttall and 
will be published at her expense 


Tae Ancient ALPpHABET.—New light has been thrown on the history of 
the alphabet by the researches of Dr. Glaser among the ruined cities of 
Arabia. Sepulchral epitaphs in the Libyan alphabe*‘iave been discovered 
dating 300 years before Christ. Rock inscription’ showing extremely 
archaic forms of letters have been copied from the Southern Atlas Mount- 
ains.—<Science. 

Asta Mrnor.—People having short, high skulls, resembling those of the 
Lycian graves constituted the most ancient population of Asia Minor. They 
extended from the Upper Euphrates to Central Europe, but came trom 
Central Asia, but are distinct from Greeks and ‘Semites. This accounts for 
the short, dark brachycephalic people of Europe. 


Tue Nanvuas.—A colony of Nahuas once occupied a considerable tract of 
Lake Nicaraugua and left their interesting ruins there. This wasthe Maya 
territory, but the Nahuas seem to have migrated thither from Mexico. 


PotynesiAn Socrety.—Polynesia, inclnding Australia, New Zealand, Ma- 
laysia, Micronesia and Melanesia, is to be studied by the members of a society 
founded in New Zealand and is to have a journal devoted to them. 





Morsr’s CoLLEcrion oF JAPAN Porrery and other relics have been sold 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts at very high figures. 


Maya H1eroGtypuHics AND LANDAS ALPHABET are proving to be much more. 
reliable than was supposed. Dr. Thomas has identified many of the pho- 
netic characters in Landas alphabet by his studies of the Maya Codices 
and has been able to translate whole sentences of Codex Troano. 

The subject of this Codex has relation to ceremoniss and trifling acts, and 
is of no great importance to history, but it is interesting to know that the 
mysterv is to be cleared up and that the monuments may yet be interpreted. 
Dr. Brinton’s theory has been that there were no phonetic characters, that 
the rebus was the key to the solution. Dr. Thomas does not hold this 
theory, but advocates the phonetic. 


INTERPRETATION OF Maya Higeroatypuics.—H. F. Cresson claims to have 
made similar interpretations to those made by Professor Thomas and Leon. 
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de Rosny. Prof. Thomas has been at work on these glyphs for many years 
and has just reached the point where he thinks he can identify the pho- 
netic characters. If Mr. Cresson was at work in this line, he is a newcomer 
in the field. 


Nor a SerPent Mounp.—The description of an earth-work discovered in 
the Little Miami Valley is so erroneous that it would hardly be justifiable 
to allow it to pass. It is stated that “what has hitherto been regarded as an 
earth-work is now shown to be another serpent mound, famous as the one 
in Adams County; that the total length is 1900 feet.” There is no evidence 
which would permit this earth-work to be termed a serpent mound. As to 
the length, the figures given are necessarily incorrect, as both ends of the 
embankments are in fields which have been cultivated for upwards of eighty 
years, and for this reason it has not yet been satisfactorily traced. The part 
which can be traced, however, is over 1900 feet in length, and lies in a 
primeval forest of maples. It is somewhat in the shape of the letter W., 
which circumstance probably gave rise to the serpent rumor. We to-day 
completed the survey of the part which can be troced in the grove, and 
after photographing and sectioning this part an effort will be made to trace 
the remainder of the work. There are many mounds and earth-works in 
this vicinity, as well az «tone graves, village sites and open air workshops. 
Among these of most interest may be mentioned a mound surrounded by a 
circular embankment and a group of works consisting of a square embank- 
ment, adjacent to which is one of circular form and a large conical mound. 
All of these are situated on the hilltops overlooking the Little Miami 
Valley, and in sight of our camp. Fort Ancient, the great embankments of 
which, twenty-two feet in height at their maximum, extend for nearly four 
miles, lies on y a short distance up the river, and the highest mound in the 
State is some thirteen miles to the northwest.— Harlan I. Smith. 
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The Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages_ A Popular Treatise on Early Archeology. 
By Jobn Hunter Dirrar. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York: McMillan & Co. 1892. 

This purports to be a popular treatise, and was evidently prepared with 
this thought in mind. Still there are some parts of the book which will 
prove useful to the specialist, and perhaps the whole may prove useful by 
way of a general review of the entire field. The main objection to it is that 
in the first part—the part which treats of paleolithics—the author resorts 
to conjecture and draws considerably on his imagination. In fact, the 
author says that, unlike the exact sciences, anthropology allows latitude to 
the imagination. Is this so? Must we admit that anthropology is not an 
exact science? It will be so if authors start out this way and do not make 
any effort to have it otherwise. This is the greatest drawback at present, 
and will continue to be so until the critics shall compel the writing to be 
different. The Neanderthal skull, with ‘a mental capacity little removed 
from idiocy, will be the representative of fossil man to one writer, but the 
Calveras skull to another; the stones found in the gravel beds of New 
Jersey will be to one a proof of extreme antiquity, but to another will be 
only the imperfect or rejected failures of a recent workshop of the neolithic 
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American. The Mound-builders are to one the representatives of a high 
grade of civilization, but to.another they will be Indians; Indians will 
also be alike to one, whether they are savage hunters or settled agricul- 
turists, and no matter to what race they belong, but to another the Indians 
will represent races which are very unlike, according to the theory that is 
most acceptable. Still the popular treatises call attention to the science, 
and this very attention gives encouragement to the specialists. We realize 
that they have a mission and so welcome them heartily. The advantage 
which this has over others is that it is accurate enough to be reliable and is 
popular enough to be interesting. It ‘vas written evidently for English 
readers, and is therefore more especially devoted to English descriptions of 
the relics of the different ages found in England, but there is enough of 
American archeology in it at least to draw a comparison, and so we trust 
that American readers will find it useful. One thing more should be men- 
tioned in its favor: it is richly printed and is of such shape and size as to 
be easily carried, and so may be taken up by the amateur student at odd 
times and made a sort of cgmpanion. It should be supplemented by a few 
books devoted to American archzology, and perhaps by others more thor- 
oughly descriptive of the ancient European monuments, and yet the collector 
and the student can hardly afford to be without it. 


Smithsonian Report for 1890 contains a very interesting article on the His- 
tory of the Niagara, by G. K. Gilbert; another on the Primitive House of 
the Aryans, by Prof. H. Sayce; Pre-historic Races of Italy, by Isaac Taylor; 
The Age of Bronze in Egypt, by Oscar {Montelius, and the Progress of 
Authropology, by O. T. Mason. 

Advance sheets or seperates of the Reports of the National Museum have 
been forwarded. The titles of these are as follows: Anthropology at the 
Paris Exposition for 1889, by Thomas Wilson; The Catlin Collection of 
Indian Paintings, by Washington Matthews, M. D.; The Methods of Fire- 
making, by Walter Hough; The Ainos of Yeza, Japan, by Romyn Hitch- 
cock; The Uhe or Woman’s Knife of the Eskimo, by Otis T. Mason. 


Index Armorial. By A. D. We.” ~ rench. 

The name French is identified with France, and most of the families in 
the country were originally from France. The earliest recorded name in 
Great Britain is in the Domes day survey. The anglicizing the names took 
place in the thirteenth century and was the result of the Norman conquest. 
The armorial bearings of the name were connected with the times before 
the conquest and originally with the Franks, who were a confederacy of 
German tribes. The book under review contains descriptions of the coats 
of arms, with the usual abreviations employed in heraldry. It is privately 
printed and is designed for those who bear the name of French. 


Men, Mines and Animals. By Lord Randolph Churchill, M. P. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 


This is a book of travels written by a business man to the Daily Graphie. 
He describes the various adventures and experiences among the silver 
mines and-diamond mines of South Africa. 

There is very little upon thesubject of archeology or ethnology, but much 
that is instructive as to the modern customs and ways of the people who 
have migrated there for the purpose of gain and have made their homes in 
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the land. The change has not been for improvements, for the Dutch Boers 

are represented as a very low class of people. The environment has re- 

sulted in a retrograde process. The survival of the fittest has not improved 

the species. 

The Evolution o Christianity. By Dr. Lyman Abbott. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns,jD.D. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mufflin & Co. 1892. 

The change which has come over the “theological world” is illustrated by 
these books, especially by the fir c named. The memoir of an earnest chris- 
tian teacher who was strictly orthodox and at the same time very learned, 
is in strong contrast with the racy extemporaneous lectures on the Evolution 
of Christianity which have hardly a shadow of orthodoxy aboutthem. Dr- 
Abbott is more in accord with the spirit of the times, and his book shows 
how religious thought has been affected by the doctrine of ‘‘evolution.” 

Prof. Smith believes the bible to be the word of God. Dr. Abbott thinks 
that the word of God may be in the bible. The memoir shows the contest 
which was carried on in the old school and new school theology, some 
forty years ago. The lectures are based on the contest between the old 
theology and the new science, and to some would indicate that science was 
entirely victorious. This, however, is a false impression. Ifthe truth were 
known, it would be found that the older type of religious thought which 
is represented by the memoir is most prevalent. There is a depth ot earn- 
estness in such minds as thatof Henry B.Smith which cannot be diverted in- 
to channels so entirely new, as those marked out by the pastor of Plymouth 
church. Stili the problems have been grappled with by strong minds in 
America, and by those whose life work it is to solve the mysteries, and we 
are to respect their positions. Neither of these writers base their opinions 
upon the study of science, but both draw from philosophy, mainly the meta- 
physics of Calvin or of Spencer. Archoloyy is the science which deals 
with the facts. It may be that when archzology has advanced farther we 
shall find that bible christianity, and all religious truth, are the results of 
development. The spiritof God having worked in the minds of men to bring 
out these “high thoughts” as the life God has worked in the matter to bring 
out the higher objects of nature; but for the bible we are carried back so 
far by archeology in the East, that we are compelled to say that it is a dif- 
ferent book from any other. 

The Old Documents and the New Bible. By J. Paterson Smyth, L L. B., B. D. 
New York: James Pott & Co.; London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 

A description of the bible in the original Hebrew, without points or with- 
out vowels, constitutes the subject of the first chapter. A view of the old 
manuscripts, nearly two thousand of which have been examined, from Pal- 
estine, Babylon, Africa, Islands of the Inland Sea, is the subject of the 
fourth chapter. The Samaritan Pentateuct is described in the fifth. The 
Talmud period and that of Massarah are described in the sixth and seventh 
chapters. The Greek or Septuagint bible, the Syriac bible, the Latin Vul- 
gate are described in the latter part of the book. It is a very scholary and 
useful volume to bible students. There is more certainty in studying 
such a volume than in plunging through the endless variations in the sup- 
posed original fragments, which constitute the bible of the “higher critics.” 
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When the new bible, with the letters in colors, to designate the frag- 
ments, which has been promised, shall appear, we may be able to speak 
more intelligently, but for the present the Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek Sep- 
tuagint, Latin Vulgate are sufficiently authenticated to supply the common 
demand. We strike solid foundation in this book, but a rope of sand in the 
other. 

The Irish Element in Medixval Culture. By H. Zimmer. Translated by James 
Losing Edwards. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 

The position which the author of this book takes is that the Irish were 
to the North of Europe what the Moors were to Spain and the South of 
Europe in Medizval times. The source of letters and founders of civiliza- 
tion, art and architecture which followed the Roman, may be termed Scotic, 
as well as Irish. 

It was early christian art. The celebrated monastery was founded at Ban- 
gor, in the sixth century. That of St. Gall was the chief seat of learning of 
ancient Germany. Celtic missionaries, such as Columba, Columbanus 
and Gallus confounded the Pagan masses and extended their missions 
from the mouth of the Rhone to Rome and the Alps. Charlemagne 
received Irish scholars and the Irish Apostles who spread christianity among 
the German tribes. Clemons was an Irish scholar, who died in 826; Scotus 
Erigena was another. There was a school at Paris, at Liege, in France. 
Ireland’s mission on the continent was completed in the eleventh century, 
though Irish monks from the eleventh to the thirteenth century made pil- 
grimages to Germany. Subjagation of Ireland to England commenced in 
1171. Intemperance, Ireland’s besetting sin, spread among the Irish monks 
at this time, and there was a decline of culture. The Carlovingian kingdom 
was converted from heathenism at the time the Irish scholars came there, 
though there are but few books, manuscripts, libraries and literary works 
that can be ascribed to them, in existence. 

On the Older Forms of Terra-Cotta Roofing Tiles. By Edward 8S. Morse. 

The history of roof-tiles may be traced back to the earliest dawn of Greek 
art, and began before the age of iron. It was introduced from the East. The 
ruins of the temple of Hera, at Olympia, dating 1000, B. C., contains the 
earliest specimen, though tiles may have been used in China before this. 
Sloping roofs may be seen in the “hut uras” which represent the Lake- 
dwellings. They were probably thatched roofs. Pottery existed long before 
tiles were invented. Mr. Morse has given a description of tile roofs in all 
parts of the world, with illustrations.—Bulletin of Essex Institute; January 
to March, 1892. 

Little Brothers of the Air. By Olive Thorne Miller. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Riverside Press. 1892. Price $1.25. 

This little book carries us to the forests and makes us stay among the 
green foliage to watch the habits of the fledgelings of the nest, which the 
author calls baby birds. This last expression is the key note to the book. 
The birds are not described according to any classification of ornithology, 
nor even according to their plumage, but their songs and habits are dwelt 
upon at great length. We are charmed, however, by the narrative, and 
carried away by the entbusiasm of the writer. It is a book that any one 
can take and read to the children and find every one interested. It is quite 
likely to cultivate the habit of observation, though there are few that will 
take such wonderful pains to study the ways of “the little brothers in the 


air.” 








